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LITERATURE. 


A History of the French Revolution. By H. 
Morse Stephens. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

I wave studied this volume with increasing 
interest and close it with admiration. Its 
merit is cumulative and grows steadily upon 
the reader, leaving a final impression of con- 
fidence in its matter and method. The few 
points I select from my rather copious notes 
may be grouped under three heads. 

First, as to its shortcomings. Of the 
author, I may venture to divine, has 
evidently for years steeped his mind in 
his vast absorbing subject, and fought his 
way into the thick of its serried host of 
authorities. His absorption has precluded 
that general literary culture, that easy 
familiarity with the surface of all branches 
of knowledge, that unconscious flair for 
inadvertent slips and exaggerations, that 
ripeness of conception and congenial present- 
ment which are the graces of the perfect 
historian. True, the perfect historian of 
the French Revolution should be more than 
human. He should live and study for two 
life-times before he writes. I merely note 
this occasional and venial unfamiliarity with 
conventional topics as explaining such defects, 
for instance, as the hopeless and useless 
attempt (of which the author soon tires) to 
get rid of French expressions. Such transla- 
tions as the “hall of the king’s lesser plea- 
sures” help us little. ‘‘Foullon” and the 
*‘Duchesse Jules de Polignac’? may be 
confidently noted as orthographical errors. 
Others I suspect, but without books to 
refer to am content to regard them (as clearly 
in the reading ‘‘ Laperouse”’ on the authority 
of M. Guérin) as correct modern emendations. 
‘* Even before the Fronde, well-known literary 
ladies like Mdme. de Rambouillet and Ninon 
de Lenclos had entertained in their salons,” 
&e. Surely, this is at least infelicitous! 
Indeed, the whole six pages, evidently founded 
on De Goncourt, about the salons (assigning 
everybody to a particular house), are rather 
— Again, a reader of Dumas would 
hardly have represented the Chateau d’If 
(p. 188) as the city fortress of Mar- 
seilles answering to the Bastille at Paris. 
Again, was Suzanne Curchod the daughter 
of Gibbon’s tutor? I must not, out of 
teach of libraries, pretend to criticise the 
general accuracy of facts and dates, but must 
note the surprising discrepancy, nay incon- 
sistency, between this version of the story of 
Foulon and Berthier (p. 162) and the account 
given by Taine—to whom, indeed, Mr. 
Stephens has devoted too little attention 
throughout. Yet both stories are apparently 
mainly based on Bailly’s Memoirs. The crime 





of laesum-vulgus attributed to Réveillon and 
Foulon is sagaciously dismissed by Taine; 
Mr. Stephens condescends to harbour a doubt. 
The abrupt opening of the book with the 
elections of 1789 may perhaps be blamed. 
But, after all, the illiterate would require a 
whole prefatory volume (which he can pro- 
cure elsewhere), and our author always harks 
back to the origines rerum when needed. 

It remains to test the book for two prevalent 
abuses. First, diffuseness and disproportion. 
Mr. Stephens fails only in his Lives. As 
each name comes up he weaves in a page 
or two of previous biography. These are 
usually overloaded with details which have 
little direct bearing on the history. Other- 
wise the style is perfectly concise. He gives 
too much space to Mirabeau, especially to 
his last great plan (or rather plot—mere 
bribery, corruption, and intrigue); but then 
Mirabeau is his hero, for all histories of the 
Revolution have their hero. All, too, enlarge 
hugely upon the flight to Varennes—here 
twelve pages, too much to give to a common- 
place stagey episode. As to the second abuse 
-—rant—there is simply none at all. Only 
now and then we find unconscious echoes of 
the galline-chorus—“ wild justice’? murders, 
Paris-praises, Bastille heroics—but they are 
faint and few. By the way, what a -frowsy 
little farce that gigantic Bastille business was, 
even as here presented! A stupid mob by 
treachery breaking into a disused prison! Yet 
judicious, discreet, and void of offence as is 
the narrative of Mr. Stephens, the reader will 
not fail to catch the dry humour of facts. 

Secondly, a few desiderata may be sug- 
gested—mainly practical. Useful lists of 
ministers and of the presidents are given. 
Other tables might be added. The old and 
new financial systems might be reduced to 
tabular form, as also the electoral arrange- 
ments of 1789. Separate chronological lists 
of parliamentary proceedings, of constitu- 
tional reforms, of changes affecting the land 
system, the Church, the provinces, political 
parties, and so on, would be invaluable for 
reference. Exact dates, day and month, are 
commendably abundant ; but I have found it 
necessary to copy them in the margin. In- 
deed, the method adopted is not educationally 
convenient. The subject is well grouped 
under chapters, but they require subdivision. 
If a book is to be really got up it cannot be 
too much skeletonised. Paragraph headings 
are a great boon, if only they really do 
describe the paragraph, which is not always 
the case. The page headings here are quite 
correct, but subjects do not group them- 
selves neatly under pages. I trust that the 
new edition will be dissected into sections and 
paragraphs, and that the index will be very 
complete. 

Lastly, the merits of the book must be 
noted. They are such as at once and beyond 
doubt to stamp it as the standard English 
work on the subject. Some of its short- 
comings have been mentioned. In other 
respects, also, it falls short of the ideal ; but it 
approaches it far more nearly than any book 
accessible to the general reader, and, regarded 
as a comprehensive history, more nearly than 
any of the famous specialist or one-sided 
histories. Hitherto there has been no one 
single book from which the student could 
derive a knowledge of the French Revolution, 





at once just and adequate. Mignet, or the 
chapters in Dyer’s Modern Europe (to which 
chapters I am partial), are too slight. Every 
great book gives, not the history, but one 
view of the history. All are swollen by 
rhetoric or warped by advocacy. If you read 
one, you must read a dozen. Profoundly 
impressed as I am with the debt (the too 
grudgingly acknowledged debt) that we owe to 
M. Taine, with the advance he has made, with 
the bold front he maintains against old shib¢ 
boleths and prejudices, and owning an instinc- 
tive acquiescence with his main conclusions, 
I should never recommend his work to the 
novice. It is too erudite, too overwhelming. 
Its rhetorical force would in some minds 
deepen Conservative prejudice, in others ex- 
acerbate Radical protest. Mr. Stephens neither 
charms nor impresses. He simply tries to find 
out the truth, and then to tell it clearly and 
soberly. A sordid, spiritless aim, some will 
say. To my mind, a very noble aim, even 
if it failed. But it has not failed. It 
has succeeded. There is not one deliberate 
lie in the whole volume. That alone is phe- 
nomenal. No wheedling, no bullying, no 
national or personal strutting or crowing, no 
partisan misrepresentation, no buffoonery, no 
rant. What a relief is its sober tone 
after Carlyle’s bellowings, Michelet’s ‘‘ Soyons 
Dieu” tail-spreading and peacock squalling, 
Thiers’s din of fife and drum, or Louis 
Blanc’s hammer and tongs Social Theory! 
I do not compare Mr. Stephens with 
these men of brilliant and commanding 
genius. I only say that he is soberer than 
they, and so to us and all humble students 
more useful and acceptable. His work im- 
proves as it progresses ; it will probably con- 
tinue todo so. Wherever the French Revo- 
lution is studied as a special subject, this 
book will be included in the curriculum ; or, 
if not, it will be privately adopted by the 
student as the basis of his preparation, for it 
meets a want very keenly felt, and, on the 
whole, meets it fairly. 

Its distinctive feature is the use made of 
the newest lights. His authorities show a 
curious advance upon the list given by Mr. F. 
Harrison. Since 1870 materials have been 
multiplied tenfold. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the splendid literary activity of the 
French than the genius and industry which 
is now being quietly and modestly expended 
on Revolution researches and compilations, 
both general and local—the movement culmi- 
nating in the new rival magazines, the Révo- 
lution Francaise and the Revue de la Révolu- 
tion. For instance, Mr. Harrison abides by 
the old ‘‘Buchez and Roux,” already super- 
seded by the Archives Parlementaires of MM. 
Maridal and Laurent, of which the French 
Government has already printed more than 
twenty volumes. To advanced workers this 
preface dealing with the new materials will 
be most acceptable. To have read them all 
was impossible, but to Mr. Stephens they are 
no mere names. Most of his work is clearly 
based upon them, very little seems to repro- 
duce the old stereotyped history. Strictly 
speaking his new, unpublished matter may 
comprise only the Dorset Letters, the MS. of 
Baron Durler, and some papers on Marat in 
England; but, after all, published matter is 
practically new when rescued and selected 
from unknown, unread publications. Such 
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are the British Museum pamphlets (the 
Croker collection and others)—consulted by 
Louis Blanc, and neglected as ‘‘ inaccessible ” 
by Carlyle, not as Mr. Froude fancies “ after 
a six weeks’ struggle with officiality” and 
‘‘idle obstruction,’’ but because he could not 
be indulged with a private room. These vast 
stores have evidently been industriously sifted, 
and references are given in footnotes to the 
most valuable pieces. As specimens of works, 
the use of which marks the distance between 
Mr. Stephens and Carlyle, I would select 
Mirabeau’s Correspondence with La Marck 
by M. de Bacourt, Von Arneth’s Letters of 
Marie Antoinette to her family, the uncom- 
pleted Les Mirabeau of M. de Loménie, the 
growing work of M. Sorel (L’Hurope et la 
Révolution Frangaise), and such masterly 
local and rural works as those of M. Babeau, 
be ed at least, most of us have read and 


Space hardly remains to huddle together a 
few special remarks. The vast importance of 
Dauphiné (of which Carlyle knew and says 
nothing) from the Assembly of Vizille in 
July 1788, is well insisted on—how with 
Mounier at its head it long led, advised, 
rebuked, and organised the rest of France 
during the election period. The elections are 
dealt with as never before in a general work, 
though some points in the machinery still 
appear to me obscure. The much-neglected 
influence of Jansenism as represented by 
Camus, and Protestantism by Rabaut St. 
Etienne, is not forgotten. Lafayette receives 
little mercy: he deserves less. This Great 
Girl of twenty, parading as a puppet major- 
general in America, remains Great Girl to the 
end. Even when he once manages to get 
drunk he mumbles, ‘‘ N’oubliez pas de dire 4 
Noailles comme j’ai bien bu.” The same 
when drunk with glory. A sorry stuffed- 
camel sort of body, to be envied for his joyous 
vanity, pitied for his haunting sense of ridi- 
cule. As Mr. Stephens profoundly remarks, 
‘* No man with such great opportunities used 
them so ill ; no man with so few opportunities 
as Mirabeau used them so well.” The 
“orgie” of August 4 is brought out in its 
true light. Paris is shown, proved, not to 
have made, but shared the Revolution. The 
monstrous ignorance and incompetence of the 
Assembly (especially in its colonial policy) is 
exposed not by invective, but dry facts. 
Marat, whom Carlyle calls ‘‘ moonstruck, 
Artois horse-leech,” ‘squalidest, bleared 
mortal, redolent of soot and horse-drugs, O 
thou remarkablest Horse-leech once in D’ Artois 
stables,” is shown to have been physician of 
men, not horses, a duly educated and diplomaed 
physician of Bordeaux and Paris, as also 
honorary M.D. of Aberdeen, author of some 
wild, and other sound scientific works, for ten 
years in a good London practice, then for 
twelve in repute and in society in Paris, the 
friend of Franklin, translator of Newton, 
crowned by the Académie des Sciences— 
what more would you have, O “ remark- 
ablest of Historians”? Most admirable is 
the chapter on the civil constitution of the 
clergy, in which appears (p. 294) a singularly 
able comparison of the attitude towards 
religion of the three disturbers—Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. Humour is not 


wanting, as in the story (from d’Hézecques) 


fast by the vote par ordre, when the noblesse 
joined the ¢iers ¢tat on June 27, persisted in 
solemnly sitting by himself daily in the 
empty chamber, and, when that was locked 
against him, in walking up and down the 
corridor outside for the proper number of 
hours each day; or how the country abbess 
and her twelve nuns in the days of  brigand ” 
scares, became one night so terrified by their 
own imaginations that they set off at midnight 
through the rain, and appeared in strange 
plight next morning at Troyes; or how, when 
lords’ pews were being smashed, the Sieur de 
Malseigne, seeing his vassals meditating an 
attack during mass, drew his sword, praying 
aloud, ‘‘ Pardon me, O Lord, for the blood I 
am about to shed!” whereupon the vassals 
fled dismayed. I have remarked with sur- 
prise—maybe the surprise of ignorance—how 
sharply accentuated is the distinction insisted 
on between the policy and action of the bour- 
geois and that of the peasant and owvrier class. 
The early phases of the Revolution are pre- 
sented as a purely middle-class movement, the 
populace as a disorderly element repressed 
and kept down, the National Guard as purely 
a bourgeois engine of order. The next volume 
may, perhaps, justify and explain this rather 
extreme view. 

On agrarian, economic and financial, 
matters, there is much full and luminous 
detail which I should especially have 
liked to discuss. Such topics are too 
tempting to enter on, and too opportune. 
The peasant-proprietor myth; the squatters 
with their fatal new arable and “their mania 
for vine-growing”; the no-rent movement ; 
the mutilation and murder of cattle (till in 
the dearth of meat and milk the owners 
gravely wished they had been ‘‘ simply appro- 
printed ”); the daily feeding of the multitude 
by the state; the ateliers publics; the currency 
inflated by assignats on the pretended security 
of the confiscated land ; the paralysis and ex- 
portation of capital (tradesmen and bankers 
sending over their valuables and securities to 
foreign banks); the servile pliancy of the 
government on pressure, so that “it became 
rather an advantage to a town or district to 
have a large number of rioters and starving 
workmen”; the Assembly with its piteous 
clinging to the three grand nostrums—loans, 
elections, and state-meddling; its ignorance 
of economics and neglect of history—on these 
let us reflect, if to-day we dare not speak. 
For, as Mr. Stephens observes, 


‘‘nearly every expedient, whether socialistic or 
purely democratic, which has been proposed of 
recent years for benefiting the condition of the 
people, was tried between 1789 and 1799 [and 
nearly all, I would add, dismally failed], and if 
history has any value at all, it is this period 
which ought to be examined before any other, 
in order to learn the political lessons which it 
teaches.” 


Such an enquiry, as he conducts it, 
is dispassionate, free from partisan feel- 
ing. ‘ Parties,” observes Mr. F. Harrison, 
‘have no more to do with the French 
Revolution than they have with the course of 
civilisation. The drama of it has no hero, no 
moral, and no definite catastrophe.” Nay, 
scarcely is it a drama at all, but rather a 
Sibylline book of examples, warnings and 
portents. 


— 


SSS 


It has struck me—though I have not 

yet worked out the idea—how very 

early it all begins. The phenomena did not 

gradually develop. They seem to have been 

prepared and perfected beforehand. Their 

earliest manifestations differ only in extent 

and not at all in kind from the latest. The 

French did not develop but simply revealed 

themselves during the Revolution. Take the 

movement of 1788 in Dauphiné. Here you 

have in little nearly every political aspiration 

and tendency—the insubordination to esta- 

blished, the enthusiasm for self-imposed 

authority, the militant spirit, the light- 

hearted contempt for experience, the generous 

federative fraternal spirit which soon welded 

France into a nation, the passion for elections, 

the idolatry of eloquence, and much else. 

July 21—nay, even July 14, which only by ac- 
cident did not end by a fine massacre—presents 
the whole spirit of the Terror. Already the 
Palais Royal harboured the ripe forces of the 
Septembristes and the Noyades. Democratic 
prejudice against free trade starts up almost 
prematurely in the cahiers of the No The 
hyena-policy which we ascribe to Napoleon is 
proclaimed as early as July 17, when Lafayette 
proposes to approving Paris that the new 
forces should be, not a civic, but a national 
guard, and that the tricolour cockade should 
make the tour of the world. As in 1871, 
the summer of 1789 saw vice rampant under 
the hypocritical cloak of the Social Regenera- 
tion—facts strangely, obstinately, ignored. 
At the first signal the foul hidden cauldrons 
boil over; pleasure, no longer the monopoly 
of the few, madly pursued; gambling-hells 
and brothels multiplied twenty-fold and 
haunted by men of repute ; speculative manias 
absorbing all classes in the greed for gold; 
the fashion of duelling foreshadowing the 
future disregard of human life; a hydra 
journalism darting its poisoned fangs into 
every gentle breast and every honoured reputa- 
tion, as virulent, as agile, as audacious in its 
youth as in its maturity; the crowded 
theatres competing in profligate scurrility— 
crowded until the Place de Grave rivals their 
attractions; under all, the foul taint of 
obscenity, effeminate prostitution of art and 
letters, wherein Royalists did most excel, 
depths of corruption reached by no slave- 
buffoon that ever pandered to the vice of 
tyrants. This train of suggestion I will 
pursue no farther, nor here attempt to work 
out its philosophic bearings. 

Once more. The true influence on the 
Revolution of the gigantic system of state-fed 
idleness and corner-lounging has, I think, 
never been appreciated. It explains—I had 
almost said it justifies—the wanton atrocities 
of the mob in the great towns. A matter of 
race entirely. The English unemployed 
broods sulkily and silently over his enforced 
provccen the French ouvrier (as I have 
personally observed) at once seeks new 
activity in trivial amusement, political excite- 
ment, or mischief generally. With nothing 
better to do, he joins a mob and burns a house 
pour se distraire. What in him is selfish fun 
in the Briton would be malice prepense. On 
the other hand, the Gallic soul is ever sancti- 
fied, redeemed, by work, which tempers it to 
a noble, cheerful patience. The owvrier out 
of work becomes at once as thoroughly a 
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has passed outside the sphere of his customary 
morality, and is lost. This fatal idleness, 
once tasted, grows acceptable, habitual, 
chronic, constitutional, even hereditary. Its 
special French characteristics go far to explain 
the Paris proletariat. 

In Mr. Stephens’s sound general estimates 
I silently concur. To say more would be 
inviting a second attack from the Journal des 
Débats, as if the few home-truths one lets fall 
could ever gainsay one’s fraternal admiration 
for the great social humane spirit of the 
French nation. E. Purcett. 








The Principles of Morals. By John Matthias 
Wilson and Thomas Fowler. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tus volume is the first instalment of “a 
work on the Principles of Morals planned 
many years ago” by the two professors—the 
late president of Corpus and his successor in 
that office—whose names stand on its title- 
page. The three chapters composing it were 
put into type in 1875, when the work was un- 
fortunately interrupted by the death of Prof. 
Wilson; and although materials for the 
remainder exist in MS., Prof. Fowler has not 
yet seen his way to carrying out the original 
scheme. He now publishes the opening 
chapters, in the belief that they may be “ of 
some service to students as affording an intro- 
duction to Moral Philosophy and containing a 
brief sketch of the leading English Moralists.” 
It might be supposed that the numerous 
and important contributions to ethical science 
put forth by English thinkers since these 
pages were first printed would have rendered 
their appearance at the present moment some- 
what superfluous. Such, however, is not the 
case; and we think that Prof. Fowler has 
done well in allowing them to see the light, 
even should he not find leisure, as we hope he 
will, to complete the treatise of which they 
were originally destined to form a part. The 
views now fashionable are not necessarily in 
advance of those held ten, or even thirty, 
years ago. We live in an age of speculative, 
if not of political, reaction; and the Memoirs 
of Mark Pattison show to what an extent this 
reaction has gone, at Oxford in particular. 
A time is perhaps coming when the cause of 
— and lucidity will find its most ardent 
ts among the younger fellows, and its 

last supporters among the heads of houses. 
. s, however, is not to be taken as 
implying that Profs. Wilson and Fowler 
represent the extreme radicalism of ethics. 
Their system, so far as it is here made known, 
may be compendiously described as utili- 
tarianism modified in an Aristotelian sense. 
While peremptorily rejecting the @ priori 
method of enquiry, they admit the claims of 
authority and tradition, and would appeal for 
guidance to the conscience of the community 
as embodied in public opinion and custom. 
What we call the instinctive judgments of 
ordinary men embody innumerable experiences 
of utility, organised, not as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
holds, in the brain of the individual, but in 
the social plexus of which he forms a single 
strand. This view will doubtless be yen pe 
and elucidated in the unpublished sequel of 
the work. Meanwhile, it is stated in a 

manner open to some criticism : 


“We cannot put one ‘lot of pleasure ’ into one 





scale and another into another, and determine 
by any accurate standard the difference between 
the two, nor even always which of the two is 
preponderant. We can only consider the 
general tendencies of actions, and form a rough 
estimate of the result; though, happily, in 
the great majority of cases, there can be no 
a doubt as to the side to which the 

nce inclines. But mankind is always per- 
forming this process for itself, and though the 
philosopher may usefully modify or correct 
its conclusions, he must beware of supposing 
that there is any essential difference between 
his own method and that which is half un- 
consciously pursued by society at large... . 
The one process is more or less automatic, the 
other is wholly conscious and reflective. The 
latter, therefore, may be corrective of, and 
supplementary to, the former; but, inasmuch 
as from the nature of the case, it can be per- 
formed by only a few individuals, whereas the 
former is the result of the work of countless 
generations of men placed under the most 
various circumstances, it can never be of itself 
adequate to the construction of a moral system. 
No one, probably, would be so absurd as to 
maintain that a few philosophers could, simply 
by considering the tendencies of actions, and 
without any reference to existing moral senti- 
ment, draw up a complete list of the rules of 
conduct” (p. 126, seq.). 

Tf this means that rules of conduct are in 
general suggested to philosophers by the un- 
written code of public opinion, or by written 
codes of public law, it is true, but practically 
of no importance. The real question is 
whether a philosopher is ever bound to accept 
the moral judgments of the society in which 
he lives when no better reason than this 
general acceptance can be assigned for obeying 
them. Our authors do the existing moral 
sentiment far too much honour in assuming, 
as they apparently do, that it has been 
moulded by observing the general influence 
of certain actions or dispositions on the welfare 
of the whole community. It often expresses 
no more than the interest of a particular class, 
or rather what a particular class supposes to 
be its interest. 

Again, Profs. Wilson and Fowler, in 
common with many others, discuss the ques- 
tion of a hedonistic calculus without taking 
into account the all-important fact that 
happiness, and, consequently, from the utili- 
tarian point of view, morality also, are far more 
concerned with the preservation of life and 
the prevention of pain than with the direct 
increase of pleasure. The latter is, of course, 
essential to happiness; but life provides it 
spontaneously when the causes of pain are 
removed. Still more remote from the legiti- 
mate province of morality is the question 
whether there is a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative distinction among pleasures, into 
which our authors enter at some length, 
taking the affirmative side. Such a distinc- 
tion was also recognised by J. 8. Mill, who 
thereby most unnecessarily handicapped the 
utilitarian cause. It will be remembered 
that Mill grounded the superiority which he 
claimed for some pleasures over others on an 
appeal to the experience of those who had 
tried both—a somewhat hazardous method, 
considering that Fox, who had a very wide 
experience of pleasures, placed gambling at 
the head. Our authors Brews & more general 
and objective point of view, dwelling on the 
later development of the altruistic and intel- 
lectual instincts in the species at large, and 





their progressive ascendancy over the merely 
animal impulses, as evinced by the whole 
course of history; and they apparently look 
on this movement as carrying with it the 
force of a true moral obligation. Here we 
see a close approximation to the method of 
Positivism, due, perhaps, more to the common 
influence of Aristotle than to any direct study 
of Comte. The genuine utilitarian needs no 
such reference to history, since he has at his 
command a shorterandmorestringentproof. It 
is self-evident that the pleasures of beneficence 
are preferable to those of selfish gratification 
in the interest of the whole community, 
whatever may be the relative intensity of the 
two; and it was long ago observed by 
Socrates that men are set at variance by 
their sensual desires, and drawn together 
by their intellectual tastes. The latter must, 
therefore, have a higher value than the former 
when estimated by reference to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in the ethical 
theory of Profs. Wilson and Fowler is the 
want of a distinct theory of moral obligation, 
They seem, indeed, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, to recognise no real obligation 
apart from the superior and increasing 
efficacy of the disinterested affections 
backed by the sanction of public opinion, 
Hence their criticisms on Butler and Kant, 
though in some respects just and telling, 
seem to miss the vital point established from 
different sides by those two thinkers, that 
conscience or the moral law is something 
quite independent of benevolence, however 
closely their dictates may coincide. When 
the altruistic impulses are at issue with the 
egoistic impulses or with one another, there 
must be a law to decide between them. When 
they fall into abeyance, there must be a law 
to supply their place. We cannot surrender 
this law to the opposite school of thought. It 
is as necessary to us utilitarians as to them ; 
and it can be established by experience more 
surely than by the a priort assumptions 
which are really a disguised appeal to tra- 
dition. 

The above criticisms must not be taken as 
expressing any disparagement of this excellent 
volume. Prof. Fowler is fully justified in 
expecting that it will be found of service to 
students ; and others besides students would 
welcome the continuation of a work so liberal 
in its conception and written in a style so 
vigorous, so polished, and so clear. 

ALFRED W. Bann: 
—== 


Master Thaddeus. By Adam Mickewicz. 
Translated from the original by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs, with a Preface by W. R. 
Morfill. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 


A rRvz epic poem should not deal only with the 
doings of its hero, but should reproduce also a 
picture of the life and society of its times and 
country. The love adventures, achievements, 
and vicissitudes of one man have been too 
often made the subjects of so-called epics, 
but they are altogether unworthy of so high 
a distinction. Am epic should reflect the 
manners and customs, the joys, sorrows, and 
thoughts of a whole mation. It should have 
for its text an entire chapter of national and 
social evolution; but it should, nevertheless, 
be full of human interest. It isfor this reason 
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that few countries have succeeded in pro- 
ducing more than one epic poem. To this class 
of true epics, brimming over with human 
sympathy and national enthusiasm, full of 
poetic ideas and beautiful passages, and em- 
bracing within its short span of twelve books 
or cantos a complete picture of a most thrill- 
ing period of Polish national life, Thaddeus 
does undoubtedly belong. It has also another 
mark of high literary excellence, and that is 
its severe and almost classical simplicity. 


Never descending into puerility or tediousness, 


it is the simplicity of the poetry of the heart 
rather than that of the intellect, and thus 
proclaims its author a “genius” in the German 
sense of the word rather than a “ talent.” 

That these great qualities, so apparent to 
the reader of the original, should be mani- 
fested with equal force in the English version 
is to say that Miss Biggs has proved herself a 
worthy translator of the Polish poet’s 
thoughts. We have, however, a quarrel 
with Miss Biggs. Why does she call the poem 
“ Master” Thaddeus? It is really ‘‘ Pan” 
Thaddeus, and pan is Polish for ‘ squire.” 
But this is of little importance. The book in 
its present form is greatly enhanced in value 
= a sympathetic introduction from the pen 
of Mr. Morfill, and copious notes which 
supplement each book or canto. 

The poem deals with a period of Polish 
history that appeals with peculiar force to the 
popular imagination. The action is supposed 
to take place in the years 1811 and 1812, 
when the long-hoped-for and long-promised 
emancipation of Poland from the Russian yoke 
seemed on the eve of accomplishment. That 
promise was not destined to be fulfilled; but 
the poet reveals the kindliness of his heart, 
and the fervour of his patriotism, by shutting 
his eyes to the future and closing his poem 
hopefully with Napoleon’s troops at Warsaw, 
and the campaign of 1812, that was to end so 
disastrously, uncommenced. He has thus 
spared his readers an account of the terrible 
disillusionment that followed those bright 
hopes, and has allowed his patriotic imagina- 
tion to lull him into believing that the promise 
of 1812 was really fulfilled. 

With the story itself, which is interesting 
and full of movement, I do not propose to 
deal, but I shall content ‘myself with a few 
quotations, from which the state of Poland 
and the character of the people may be 
gathered. The poem abounds in charming 
little bits of this kind. This, for instance, is 
a picture of Polish social life, and we may say 
of Polish pride, which is delightful : 


** Now from the wood came all the company, 
Joyful, but yet in order. First the children 
Came with their tutor ; next the Judge, with him 
The lady of the Chamberlain ; beside 
The Chamberlain with all his family. 

The girls went close behind the elder women, 
The youths beside the maidens, but these went 
Before the young men by some half-a-step. 
Thus decency commands. None held discourse 
Of precedence, none ranked the men and women, 
But each kept order due ~— himself ; 

For in his house the Judge old customs kept, 
And never suffered any lack ct 

For age, for office, birth or intellect. 

*Tis by such order, said he, houses flourish, 

And nations; by its fall they come to ruin. 

The household and the servants thus were used 
To order, and the guest but lately come, 
Kinsman or stranger, all who visited 

The Judge received these customs, whereof all 
Around was redolent, 


Short welcoming 

The Judge had for his nephew, gave to him 

With dignity, his hand to kiss, and health 

Wished unto him, with kiss upon his brow ; 

But though he spoke but little with him then, 

From that respect he owed his guests, the tears 

That with his garments’ hem he quickly dried, 

Showed well how he loved Master Thaddeus.’’ 

In these few lines we see a master’s hand. 
One or two touches are all that is wanted to 
reveal to us the character, the sturdy pride, 
the noble conservatism of this splendid figure, 
the Judge. A few lines further we see him 
as a thrifty man looking after his estate : 


“ The Judge, though tired, though with company, 
Missed not a farmer’s weighty duties. He 
Himself betook him to the well. For best 
At eventide the master may review 
The state of his livestock ; nor left he e’er 
This overlooking to his servants ; well 
= J udge knew ‘master’s eye makes fat the 

orse. 


Another finely drawn character is the 
Wojsky, a kind of steward, and a veteran 
huntsman. His opinion of hare-hunting has 
@ vigorous ring about it. 

‘*Tn my time, sir, in hunters’ lan e, boars, 
Bears, elks, and wolves were called noble game ; 
And beasts that had not tusks or horns, or claws, 
Were left for hired servants or court menials. 
No gentleman would take into his hands 
A rifle to disgrace it in such sort, 

By pouring small shot in it. True, they did 

— greyhounds, since in coming from the 

chase 


It well may happen, from the horses’ hoofs 

A wretched hare may start. Then let they loose 
The greyhounds out for pastime, and the boys, 
On ponies mounted, did pursue the game, 
Before their parents’ eyes, who scarcely deigned 
To look upon these sports, far less dispute 
About them.” 


The following incident at a large feast or 
dinner-party, is not likely to give one a very 
exalted opinion of the refinement of Polish 
manners. It reads like a chapter out of an 
Irish novel: 


** The Klucznik and the Count now fell 
Into no trifling trouble. At the upper 
End of the table a loud shrieking rose, 
But from the lower end flew bottles round 
The County’s head. The frightened women all 
enn gan, Seaans wie ee 6 
ss i e assailants ceased ; Gervasy 
Drew slowly backward, vanished from their eyes. 
They looked to see if he was hid beneath 

The table, when he suddenly came forth 

Upon the other side, as though emerged 

From under ground, and in his powerful arms 

A bench high raising, like a windmill’s sails, 

He whirled it round, and half the hall made 


clear ; 
Then took with him the Count, and both thus 
screened 
With the defending bench, retired towards 
The little door and reached the threshold; yet 
Gervasy stood and looked upon his foes. 
He stood awhile in thought uncertain whether 
To draw back under arms, or once again 
With newer arms his fortune try in war. 
He chose the second course. He lifted high 
The bench-like battering ram behind to strike. 
a bent his head, with breast thrust out in 


nt, 
With lifted foot, he for attack prepared, 
When he perceived the Wojski, and he felt 
In spirit terror.” 
The reason of Gervasy’s terror was that the 
Woisky was preparing to hurl a knife at the 
unt : 


‘* He lightly stretched his hand 
Across the table, and fingers, laid 
Upon one hand a e, the handle placed 


Upon the index finger-nail; but turned 
Towards his elbow was the — blade. 
Then balancing the hand turned somewhat back 





It seemed like sport, but at the Count he gazed.”? 


It would be unfair to readers to tell how 
the Count gets out of this dilemma; but no 
one will be surprised to learn that a deadly 
feud between the two families was the result, 
culminating in a fray, on which the dénoue- 
ment depends. If this be an accurate descrip- 
tion of Polish manners, and that it is there 
can be no doubt, we may perhaps pardon an 
exiled patriot longing for the return of those 
good old times; but all peaceable English folk 
will probably conclude it is fortunate indeed 
that Polish national life has been broken up. 
A peaceful despotism is more conducive to 
civilisation and prosperity than anarchy and 
interminable feuds. I will conclude this 
notice, short and inadequate as it must needs 
be, with another quotation, in which the 
descriptive powers of Mickiewicz are fully 
apparent : 

‘‘ Thicker grew the dusk, 
And only in the grove, and round the osiers 
Upon the brook were gleaming wolfish eyes, 
e candles. Far along the horizon’s verge, 


ar 4 fires of shepherds’ camps gleamed here and 

there. 

At last the moon uplit her silver torch, 

She issued from the thicket, and illumined 

— tid and earth. From twilight now un- 
ve’ 

They slept beside each other, like to happy 

— The heaven in its pure arms em- 


The bosom of the earth, by moonlight silvered.”’ 


Miss Biggs must be congratulated on having 
so successfully translated the great work of a 
national poet of whom hitherto the English 
public have known but very little. 

E. A. Braytey Honeerts. 








A Year in Brazil. With Notes on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of the 
Empire, Meteorology, Natural History, &c. 
By Hastings Charles Dent. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Dent, a civil engineer of some repute, 
with a decided taste for botany and zoology, 
went to Brazil in June, 1883, in order to 
survey the ground for some railway extension 
works in the south of Minas Geraes. The 
main object of his visit to the country appears 
to have been successfully accomplished, and 
the twelvemonth spent in the district turned 
to good account in the interests of the natural 
sciences. Entomology more especially engaged 
his attention; and, of the insect world, over 
nine hundred species altogether were either 
collected or observed. Full classified lists 
are given of no less than 408 lepidoptera and 
402 coleoptera, besides numerous mammals, 
birds, reptiles, molluscs, and about one hundred 
specimens of plants, including a curious orchid 
new to science, gathered near Brumado or 
Entre Rios, as the place is now called. Mr. 
Dent also took continuous meteorological 
observations during nearly the whole of the 
time he resided in Minas Geraes and the 
neighbouring province of Rio de Janeiro; and 
twenty-three pages are occupied with daily 
thermometric and barometric readings from 
August 18, 1883, to July 27, 1884, when he 
returned to Europe. 

The scientific value of the work is, there- 
fore, considerable ; but in other respects it is 
less satisfactory. The strictly narrative part, 
somewhat more than one-half of the whole, 
consists mainly of extracts from his journal, 
or from letters descriptive of his daily experi- 
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ences among the people, with the almost 
inevitable result of continuous repetitions and 
wearisome details of trivial incidents described 
in a somewhat pedestrian style. Let one 
specimen suffice : 


“‘ July 27.—All my business is completed, but 
it has been much delayed by having to await 
the arrival of certain steamers; however, I am 
off to-morrow. I had really finished most of 
what was necessary the first day, but have been 
compelled to spend an hour or two at least 
each day in town, though there was really very 
little to be done. This has prevented my taking 
any excursions; but I have wandered about 


town a good deal, and am beginning to find my 
way more comfortably” (p. 46). 


Then follows an account of his daily life, 
beginning with a Gargantuan breakfast of 
two dozen oysters, rognons sautés, beefsteak, 
omelette, guava marmalade and bananas; and 
concluding with the announcement that he is 
‘“¢ roused two or three times during the night 
by mosquitos or fleas.” The irritation pro- 
duced by these inanities is constantly stimu- 
lated by the misuse of classical terms or 
quotations, such as phenomena treated as a 
singular noun; semper eadem for idem; fiat 
justicia pereat nec pereat mundus! and still 
more by the continual use of curiously in- 
congruous epithets, such as ‘ gaunt forests,” 
and ‘ beautifully mountainous” coast. We 
are told that it is ‘‘ quite obnoxious” to walk 
or drive out when crackers and explosive 
little bombs are flying about on the feast 
days, and Mr. Dent is equally ‘‘ appalled” 
at the news of the Duke of Albany’s death, 
and at the decorations of the Roman Catholic 
churches during the ‘‘ Mez de Maria.” 

But although feeling, as ‘“‘a member of the 
Church of England,” bound to enter his pro- 
test against the errors of popery—to which a 
special section is devoted—Mr. Dent is other- 
wise in full sympathy with the benighted 
Brazilians and their spiritual guides. No 
doubt it is very absurd of them not to see the 
light as he sees it, and to bring them toa 
better way of thinking he even found time to 
turn missionary and distribute Bibles and 
tracts among them. Nevertheless 


‘the natives are really a very excellent set of 
people. Perhaps the chief fault I can find with 
them is that they do not consider time at all, 
and do not understand what it is to be in a 
hurry, which is sometimes very trying. They 
are very religious, and never take leave of you 
without saying, ‘God be with you.’ . . . They 
ride two or three leagues to mass every Sunday, 
or more generally walk to it, and are always 
willing to do anything for you for the ‘love of 
God.’ They are simple-minded, honest, affec- 
tionate, and hospitable, and if they are too [sic] 
superstitious, it is from their education ”’ (p. 83), 


The wicked Darwinians fare far worse at 
his hands, and for the thoroughgoing evolu- 
tionist there is evidently no redemption. In 
the two appendices—which occupy nearly 
half the book, and in which the various 
social, religious, historical, biological, and 
philosophical subjects get considerably 
“‘mixed”—the new doctrines are handled 
somewhat severely, and it is clearly shown 
that between evolution and a series of creations 
there is no alternative. Certainly wiser heads 
than our author have long ago arrived at this 
conclusion, only they differ, perhaps, from 
him in the choice of alternatives. Mr. Dent 
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contends that ‘‘a man is a family with only 
one genus, homo,’’ and that 

‘‘unless we are to throw over one of the most 
important statements of revealed religion, we 
must believe that God created man upright. 
Therefore, the existing tribes who are in the 
lowest condition as to physical and intellectual 
development, or as to religious or moral ideas, 
must represent degradation.” 


Has not the Duke of Argyll said so, and do 
not the oldest human remains exhibit a very 
high type intellectually and physically? Mr. 
Dent is accordingly surprised that thinking 
men should dogmatise as they do about evolu- 
tion—an enticing theory, no doubt, but upheld 
only ‘‘to throw back the idea of creation to 
an immeasurable distance,” and by thus 
throwing “dust in the eyes of their dis- 
ciples,” to destroy “all the foundations of 
personal religion.” And so he rambles along 
for many pages, forgetting all about his 
moths and butterflies, his protectively coloured 
beetles, and curious grasshoppers, some simu- 
lating green leaves, others undistinguishable 
from blades of grass or bits of stick, altogether 
a marvellous world of insect life, on which he 
can really discourse sensibly. 

Naturalists will therefore do well to make 
a note of A Year in Brazil, which it is to 
be feared will scarcely prove very attractive 
to the general reader. It is provided with 
an index, two maps, and several full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 

A. H. Keane. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Katharine Blythe. By 
(Bentley.) 

A Princess of Jutedom. By Charles Gibbon. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur 8. Hardy. 
(Macmillan. ) 

A Secret of Two Lives. By Edward Jenkins. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Merciful or Merciless. By 8. E. O'Dell. 


Katharine Lee. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
Social Vicissitudes. By F. C. Phillips. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Erlesmere. By Cecilia 8. Lowndes. (S.P.C.K.) 


Pluck. By J. 8. Winter. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 


Ir is always alarming to a critic with bowels 
when he takes up a novel that has to do 
with Cornwall. The writer of a bad novel 
of any kind deserves to be chastised with 
whips; but the writer of a bad novel dealing 
with Cornwall deserves to be chastised with 
scorpions, for reasons which it is unnecessary 
to mention. Fortunately, there is no need of 
scorpions in the case of Katharine Blythe. 
They can be put back to wait for the next 
occasion. The heroine is the daughter of a 
supine country parson in the extreme West, 
who has been early left a widower, who has 
had most of his cares taken off his hands by 
his eldest daughter (not Katharine), who has 
devoted himself chiefly to trout fishing—of 
which, as is natural in that part of the 
peninsula, he has not so much as he would 
like to have—to his glebe and to an absurdly 
jealous championship of rights of way, and so 
forth. To Katharine enter two lovers, 





Bonython Bosvargus, eldest son of a doctor 
who has married again, and is induced 
by his second wife to behave unjustly 
to his firstborn; and a newcomer of the 
parsonic kind, the Rev. Mr. Warrall, who 
is, in more ways than one, not exactly 
that “‘gentleman in every parish” who is 
universally desirable, and is to be found in, 
fortunately, a sufficient majority of instances. 
As, after all, the unfortunate Mr. Warrall’s 
sins are due to an unhealthy kind of love, some 
excuse must be made for him. The younger 
and more estimable, as well as amiable, suitor 
engages as an apprentice on board ship, gets 
badly treated, and has to make his fortune in 
South America for not a few years—whence 
trouble to Katharine at the hands of her not 
very reverend papa and her, perhaps, even 
less reverend suitor. So much for the plot. 
The language and incidents with which it is 
worked out are pitched rather high, and it 
would be easy to criticise details; but as it is 
easy, 80 is it unnecessary. The book has, on 
the whole, the right ring about it. 

We have been prejudiced, so far as critics 
may admit prejudice, in favour of Mr. Charles 
Gibbon ever since we reviewed, a good many 
years ago, an early novel of his, nor do we 
find anything in A Princess of Jutedom that 
we think likely to lower his reputation. The 
book, however, will hardly increase it. It is 
very ingeniously worked out as regards frame- 
work and construction. The hero or the 
villain, or the villain-hero, Rudolph Feuer- 
heerd, is manager to a great jute house at 
Dundee, and schemes throughout how to get 
the wealth of that house to himself, with or 
without the (from different points of view) 
encumbrance or bonne bouche of Margaret 
Carmichael, its daughter and “ princess.” But 
to Rudolph will not Margaret incline, being 
predisposed to a virtuous minister’s son who 
has turned sailor. The machinations of Herr 
Rudolph Feuerheerd (the name of an excellent 
shipper of port-wine ought not thus to have 
been taken in vain) are diabolic and continuous, 
and Mr. Gibbon makes very little secret of 
them. Having early studied the properties 
and characteristics (for which we will not 
vouch) of ‘‘The Datoora and Madar plants” 
on India’s coral strand, and having recorded 
these properties with surely unnecessary 
plainness in the English tongue on a page of 
one of his memorandum books, he proceeds 
to business like a very Borgia—poisons the 
head of the house, nearly poisons his widow, 
deprives the heir of his reason, and sends 
presents of drugged wine to Norman Grant, 
the minister’s son turned sailor. There is 
plenty more to tell of his acts and deeds, but 
that we leave to Mr. Gibbon. The defect of 
the book is not so much in the actual work- 
ing out of the story as in the arrangement of 
characters to do the working out. That Mr. 
Gibbon does not properly describe his young 
women (for we cannot accept the statement 
that one of them had a chin and mouth 
expressing appetites and passions, with “ soft 
blue eyes,” and “no special beauty of 
feature,” which, nevertheless, made up a 
“‘fine face,” as a description) is a minor 
matter, though for our part we always like 
to see heroines, major and minor (heroes 
don’t matter). It is more important that the 
acts and sayings of the personages fall short 
of making them living beings to the mind if 
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not to the eye. The poisoner, constantly as 
he is before us, is a very impalpable poisoner. 
We get no grip of him. We see hardly any- 
thing of William Carmichael (Younger of 
Jutedom), except when he is under the 
influence of the Datoora and Madar plants, 
when he is naturally not characteristic; and 
a robustious skipper, one Culross, who plays 
a great part, has a little too much of the 
stage sailor. Even the young woman with the 
appetite chin and the passion mouth and the 
soft blue eyes and the fine face which had no 
special beauty seems to us to want indi- 
viduality. But that may be our fault. It is 
more important that the general reader is 
pretty certain to wish to know the end of the 
story, and to hold on till he reaches it. 


That there is nothing which is more 
pleasant to the human being as a human 
being than to muddle itself, is a truth only 
likely to be denied by those who are actually 
indulging in that pleasure. A certain 
Frenchman of genius gives the human race 
the choice “de vin, de poésie, ou de vertu” as 
muddlers ; but it is improbable that he meant 
the list to be exhaustive, and it certainly is 
not. It requires to be enlarged by many 
items, one of which is a certain class of 
American novels, wherein Mr. Arthur §. 
Hardy is a bright and shining practitioner. 
He has arranged the muddlement of The Wind 
of Destiny as cunningly as students of the best 
authorities can desire. There is a suicide 
nearly at the beginning and a suicide just at 
the end of the book (or, at any rate, there are 
two things that look like suicides); and why 
either happened no plain man can tell, any 
more than he can tell the exact meaning of 
Abracadabra. The courtship of two of the 
characters who have been married during the 
greater part of the book is related just 
before the end; and the scenes shift, about 
every other chapter, without warning or stage 
direction from Belgium to America, with an 
occasional halt at St. Malo. In case the 
muddle should not be thick and slab enough 
for the taste of readers, Mr. Hardy has 
further written his ‘dear book” (as the 
German person said) in a lingo of which the 
following is a light and easy specimen : 

‘*She consulted no standards, and knew no 
models of propriety she did not herself suggest ; 
giving full play to the fertility of her resources, 
often creating more emotion than she felt, 
and developing on contact with others the 
mobility of her nature, without which con- 
stancy, if a jewel, is one without sparkle,” 

Ah! le beau langage ! 


When the author of Ginz’s Baby in almost 
his first page makes an angry and unnatural 
father cut his rebellious son off with an old 
secretaire, he, of course, means to comfort all 
those of his readers who are not absolute 
idiots with the sure and certain hope 
that in that secretaire papers of much more 
value than the lost inheritance will be found. 
A really wicked man would then amuse him- 
self by making the secretaire of no importance 
at all; but Mr. Jenkins takes no such liberty. 
It all comes out quite straight and natural in 
a sufficiently readable fashion. Nor is the 


desdichado Jack Poyntz left at any time 
(though previously to the date of the story 
he has driven Hansoms) in an uncomfortable 
position; for he has an extremely beautiful 





and amiable wife called Enid, who is the 
cause of the paternal wrath, and a rich 
bachelor baronet uncle, who, if not as beauti- 
ful as the wife, is quite as amiable. With 
these things and the possibilities of a secre- 
taire who would not be blest ? 


Merciful or Merciless is an eccentric book 
of considerable length though only in one 
volume. It has very many not ill-devised 
or ill-written colonial scenes, some good 
descriptions of the Isle of Wight, much 
amiable calf-love and a loss or supposed loss 
at sea. All this is, however, mixed up in 
the oddest way with theological differences— 
Calvinist and anti-Calvinist—which, we pre- 
sume, explain the title. The language is 
sometimes startling. ‘‘ You know that you 
are a member, and Mr. Heron says you are 
saved”? is an instance. It would appear that 
in some dialects a ‘‘member’’ means some- 
thing like what a “savoury professor’? used 
to mean. These things require glossaries. 


The apparently exact following of the late 
Mr. Grenville Murray in the form of Social 
Vicissitudes may very likely be an accident, 
and we should not be surprised to be told that 
Mr. Philips had never read a line of that 
more ingenious than admirable writer. But, 
as we have said, the form—short tales told 
by letters or dialogue, or in some other non- 
natural fashion—is very similar and the 
matter is not very different. Mr. Philips’s 
theme is what we confess seems to us for the 
most part rather obvious and trite social 
satire—the dangers and misdeeds of countesses 
who get into debt to their dressmakers, the 
expedients of fashionable ladies who keep up 
neat little households on small incomes, the 
abuses of the universities, the ways of money 
lenders, &c. Undoubtedly there are people 
whom this sort of thing pleases; and, fortun- 
ately, they don’t usually cavil at a man who 
mentions a ‘‘sizar’’ in the same dialogue 
where he talks of ‘ Balliol,” and who speaks 
of ‘‘ wine parties’? in a manner much more 
suggestive of Reginald Dalton and Frank 
Fairlegh than of any actual acquaintance 
with those entertainments. Some of the 
notions of the tales are not withoutfingenuity, 
and most are harmless enough. 


Erlesmere is a very fair specimen of a 
children’s story, about a girl, and a boy, and 
a family quarrel, and a little bit of accident, 
and a little bit of heroism, and so forth. Also, 
it has pictures, which is a great thing for its 
purpose, and it is written in good taste. 


Mr. Winter’s story, though a number of 
‘¢ Arrowsmith’s Library,” is in no sense a 
‘‘dreadful,” being simply a story of a 
love-muddle, and is to a great extent occu- 
pied with dancing—a most agreeable occu- 
pation too. We don’t know that we con- 
sider it particular ‘‘ pluck” for a young lady 
to marry somebody she doesn’t want to marry. 
We think we should rather call it cowardice. 
Also, we confess that the forms ‘ twry,” 
“‘secwrets,” &c., which one of the personages 
constantly uses in the story, rather irritate us. 
These, however, are matters of opinion. 

GzorcEe SarntsBury. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Gazetteer of India. By Edward Thornton, 
Revised and edited by Sir Roper Lethbridge 
and Arthur N. Wollaston. (W. H. Allen.) 
Thornton’s Gazetteer having become somewhat 
obsolete, the publishers have allowed it to be 
virtually superseded by the present bulky 
volume. The great work of Mr. W. W. Hunter 
is recognised in the preface as the paramount 
modern authority. ut the editors claim that 
there is still room for*their new work, which is 
intended to give “ only such leading facts and 
figures as will suffice for ordinary purposes of 
reference.” Thefiguresand skeleton facts thought 
requisite in this scheme are given from the latest 
census—that of 1881; and the translitera- 
tion —— is that sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, which, without aiming at pedantic 
accuracy, has the merit of uniformity, and 
enables the general reader to form some 
approximation to the real sound of the Indian 
names. From the point of view of the student 
the new “‘ Thornton” will not take the place of 
The Imperial Gazetteer; but for the London 
journalist, or average M.P. wishing to under- 
stand his Indian news, it will be found a 
sufficient Work of reference. There are some 
small faults of consistency which it would be 
well to avoid in a future edition ; for instance, 
the first spelling of a name is sometimes 
song oy the old method, sometimes accord- 
ing to the new. Thus, under “‘ Ahmadabad” 
(the new method) we are told to see ‘‘ Ahmed- 
abad” (the old); whereas ‘“ Aligarh” and 
‘* Alipur”’ are frankly spelt in the new way, in 
the same part of the book. is is @ serious 
blemish. The classes of people likely to use the 
Gazetteer will contain few who can distinguish ; 
and an editor (if such Omniscient beings can 
err) may make many a mistake if he trusts to 
Sir R. Lethbridge, and pronounces every name 
as he sees it spelt at the head of an article. 
That some of the articles are too short is another 
objection ; while the information sometimes (as, 
notably, in the article ‘“‘ Hindustan ’”’) lacks 
scientific accuracy. The word is Hindu-Stan, 
the place of Hindus ; it is not ‘* used to designate 
that part of India in which Hindustani is 
vernacular’ ; on the contrary, Hindustani is so 
called (in other regions) because it is spoken in 
Hindustan. 


A Sea-Painter’s Log. By Robert ©. Leslie. 
(Chapman & Hall.) The flotsam and jetsam of 
a yachtsman’s pen and pencil, in the shape of a 
dozen clever drawings and a good many papers 
on marine subjects, most of which have been 
published separately, are here issued together 
in book-form. Mr. Leslie has a good eye for 
boats, and can be as critical on a ship and its 
rigging as an old cab-driver on the carriage 
horses which pass his stand. He elucidates 
those lines of Falconer which must have puzzled 
many readers, how the ship’s bottom 
‘¢ Through translucent waters shone 

White as the clouds beneath the blaze of noon,’’ 
by showing that before frigates were coated 
with copper, some 130 years ago, they were 
covered with a mixture of lime, ow, and 
sulphur. His sympathies are keenly excited 
by marine scenery, the birds, fish, ‘long- 
shore’? population, boatmen, fishermen, and 
the like. Mr. Leslie’s sketches have been 
reproduced by the Automatic Engraving Com- 
pany, and their softness and hazy distance are 

pily treated. All the rush and sweep of 
‘“‘Trawlers off Calshot,” and ‘‘ Mackarel Fish- 
ing off High Peak, Sidmouth,” are faithfully 
depicted ; and we seem in these illustrations to 
hear the wind in the boat’s sails and the rattle 
of their sheets and cordage. Indeed the fresh 
seabreeze blows through every page of this 
prettily written and prettily illustrated book. 
Mr. Leslie’s word-pictures are often as power- 
ful as his sketches. Who that has ever been 
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afloat does not remember the delights of scud- 
ding when 

**the sea has risen and seems as though it would 
rise higher if the wind would let it; but every 
wave, as it lifts its head, has the crest shaved clean 
a in front of it in long streams of spray—the 
pam | black hills of water, as they rise and follow 
each other, being almost hidden a few hundred 
yards from the ship by this driving spoondrift.”’ 
There are some graphic accounts of beaching 
boats on that harbourless coast between Lyme 
Regis and Exmouth; and an amateur yachts- 
man may learn a good deal of nautical lore 
from Mr. Leslie. No pleasanter book can be 
recommended for the seaside this summer. 


‘“‘ THE British Colonies and their Resources.” 
—America, Asia, Africa, Australasia. By 
James Bonwick. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Bon- 
wick has compiled these four little handbooks 
from various sources, but has ill-digested the 
information he has put together. Had he 
taken a little more trouble, he would have 
avoided many inconsistencies and repetitions. 
For instance, in the chapter on mountains, he 
describes the stinkwood as Foetida Mauritiana ; 
and, a little further on, in Natal the stinkwood 
is said to be Zaurus Bullata. Now, there may 
be two trees each of a different genus, and both 
locally called stinkwood; if so it should have 
been explained, The description of the moun- 
tains in New Zealand is only to be found at 
the end of a Pym wr about Tasmanian 
heights; and so ill is this description done that 
the Southern Island is said to contain Ben 
Nevis in Otago and the Malvern Hills in 
Canterbury, and no more. Then follows— 
‘* Among peaks of the New Zealand Alps are 
Cook, 13,200, and several peaks over 10,000 
feet.” So there is nothing to show to the 
uneducated reader in which island these Alps 
are! We are twice told that lakes are hardly 
known in Australia—scarcely a correct state- 
ment; and the Durian fruit is twice over 
described in the compass of five pages. What 
can possibly be the use of telling a reader that 
at Cape Colony various diseases are treated 
with such plants as Beetbosjes, Baviaansoren, 
Vrouwenhaar, &c., without any explanation of 
what they are? We suspect Mr. Bonwick 
neither knows nor has tried to find out. 
Indeed, he is sadly weak in botanical know- 
ledge. What can be said for such a paragraph 
as this: ‘‘The locust tree is an acacia, ninety 
feet, with a wood used by turners. Smilax is 
a sarsaparilla, A thorny tree is calleda plum.” 
Now the locust tree is a robinia, and not an 
acacia. The second sentence would be just as 
true reversed, and the reader would be as well 
informed by being told that sarsaparilla was 
a smilax; equally a plum might be called a 
thorny tree, and the learner be no worse off. 
The volumes are full of like absurdities, mixed 
up with much valuable matter. 


Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and George 
Washington the Expander of England. Two 
Lectures. With an Appendix by Edward A. 
Freeman. (Macmillan.) In the first of these 
lectures, and in the appendix entitled ‘‘Imperial 
Federation,” Mr. Freeman sets to work with 
a prodigality of learning to prove the absurdity 
of applying the phrase ‘‘ Imperial Federation ” 

any ial union between Great Britain 
and her colonies. May we say that he is too 
learned, and that his learning sometimes leads 
him into pedantry? We should hardly have 
ventured so far had not the suggestion of 
pedantry come from himself. The difficulties 
of any scheme of special union (we durst not 
say Federation) between a sovereign state, such 
as the United Kingdom, and her colonies are 
patent enough, and scarcely need to be enforced 
with such vigour and iteration as they are by 
Mr, Freeman. He hurls the Achaian gue, 
the Confederation of the Thirteen Cantons, the 





United Provinces, and the United States of 
North America, at us till we quite dread their 
recurrence. The great point really is how to 
draw closer the bonds of both affection and 
self-interest between the parent state and her 
colonies, and we venture to think this both a 
more difficult and more useful task than the 
one which the Regius Professor has undertaken. 
His argument is that a perfectly new scheme 
should stand forth as a perfectly new scheme, 
as something which may commend itself by its 
abstract merits, but which has nothing in the 
way of experience to recommend it. This we 
are ready to concede, and we hope he will still 
apply his powers to the consideration of the 
way in which a useful and practicable scheme 
may be framed. The lecture on ‘‘ George 
Washington” is an essay most characteristic of 
the writer, but with little in it relating to 


Washington. 


Glimpses of Maori Land. By Annie R. 
Butler. (The Religious Tract Society.) The 
lady whose journal of three and a half months 
spent in New Zealand is now published by the 
Religious Tract Society was suddenly called 
upon to accompany a sister and her husband, 
both in poor health, to that colony in the year 
188—. (We have in vain tried to discover why 
the exact year is concealed.) She is strongly 
imbued with the special views and phrase- 
ology of the Religious Tract school, but not by 
any means to the exclusion of a wider and 
higher Christianity. She does not pretend to 
have anything to tell that was not known 
before ; but in a pleasant and kindly spirit 
describes what she saw and the society she 
mixed with in New Zealand. Her sympathies 
are naturally with the natives; and, as might 
be expected, the evils and dangers of drink are 
constantly dwelt upon. Her book is a favour- 
able specimen of the Religious Tract Society’s 
ye pe and may be read with pleasure 

y others who differ from her in their theolo- 
gical views. 


The Greek Islands and Turkey after the War, 
by Henry M. Field, (Sampson Low), is not 
so much a book of travels as a book of excur- 
suses. The journey which it describes is one 
which is made by scores of tourists in the course 
of a year—from Beyrout to Constantinople by 
steamer along the coast of Asia Minor, including 
a visit to Ephesus by railway from Smyrna; 
and afterwards from the Ottoman capital b 
Varna and Bucharest to Vienna. But at ont 
stage of his progress, Dr. Field takes the 
opportunity of making an excursus into the 
subject which the place suggests. When he 
stops for a few hours at Larnaka, he discusses 
the circumstances of the English occupation of 
Cyprus, and the possible future in store for 
the island. When he passes the coast of Cilicia, 
he remembers that Tarsus was in the interior of 
that country, and dilates upon St. Paul. The 
neighbourhood of Patmos and Chios suggests a 
comparison, drawn from their surroundings, 
between St. John and Homer—“ the old man 
of Patmos and the old man of Scio.”” A meeting 
with Sir Charles Wilson at Smyrna introduces 
remarks on the conduct of that distinguished 
officer in the Soudan. Sometimes, to say the 
truth, the connexion between the text and the 
sermon is so slight as to be almost droll, Thus, 
the author tells us: ‘‘ We did not touch at 
Patmos. . . . We thought we could just 
discern the outline of the island, and the con- 
vent rising above it on the western horizon.” 
And then follow eight pages on the Apocalypse 
and (strangest fact of all) a view of Patmos— 
we are not told by whom—taken from a point 
in the island itself. The portion of the volume 
that relates to Constantinople contains Dr. 
Field’s opinions on the state of Turkey and the 
character of the Turks, which are very unfavour- 
able ; and accounts of visits to ambassadors, 
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and to the American Protestant missionaries, 
whom he, with justice, speaks of as one of the 
foremost civilising influences in the country. 
When he resumes his journey, he returns to 
his former method. The passage through the 
Black Sea to Varna suggests the Crimean War, 


the Caspian, and a railway route through Central 


Asia to Upper India. Bulgaria introduces two 
chapters on ‘‘ The Story of the Massacres,” and 
“The Story of the War.” Finally, in a page 
beaded ‘‘ The Beautiful Scenery of the Danube,” 
we are told, ‘I rushed through all this glorious 
scenery in the darknesss of the night.” The 
best that can be said of Dr. Field’s volume is 
that his facts are generally accurate, and that 
his remarks, though hardly novel, are sensible ; 
and that his sympathies throughout are on the 
side of humanity, justice, and progress. 


Southward Ho! Notes of a Tour to and 
through the State of Georgia in the Winter of 
1885-6. By the Rev. Timothy Harley. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Harley’s book is a 
very small one, and the state of Georgia is 
tolerably extensive. Yet considerable portion 
of his 198 pages is occupied with a description 
of the journey from London to Liverpool. One 
of his brief chapters is devoted to the latter not 
unknown city, and the voyage across the 
Atlantic occupies the three which follow. What 
remains, after New York and the coast are 
touched on, contains a useful, though rather 
meagre, account of the state, in which the 
author passed four months, officiating ‘‘ publicly 
every Sunday in pulpits of the Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian denomination, insome 
cases in the pulpits of the coloured churches.” 
Mr. Harley has, however, little fresh to tell, 
and the old tale is told without much literary 
power. He generally winds up his chapters 
with some moral reflections, while his idea of 
proportion may be gathered from the fact 
that he devotes five of his pages to the wordy 
address of a preacher at the Baptist State 
Convention. Altogether, the raison d’étre of 
Mr. Harley’s book is not quite evident. Nor, 
with the exception of the pretty view of the 
Tallalah Falls, was there the faintest necessit; 
for the rather poor “‘ process” illustrations wit 
which he has thought fit to amplify it. Three of 
these are portraits of steamers, one is a view of 
the Midland Railway Station at St. Pancras, 
and several are pictures of ugly American 
hotels, and omnille unsightly buildings of 
almost no public interest. Thedoggerel ‘‘ verses” 
with which the volume closes might also, we 
think, have been spared in favour of a short 
index to the really substantial data which are 
scattered amid a good deal of what has no claim 
to that designation. 


History of Japan. By Percy Thorpe. (White.) 
We are not quite sure what public Mr. Thorpe 
intends to address in this short résumé of 
Japanese history. There are already a good 
many books published in England which cover 
the same ground and a good deal more ; and it 
can scarcely be said that anyone has yet 
succeeded in making the obscure mythology, 
and scarcely less perspicuous history, of Japan 
engaging to the ordinary reader. Perhaps this 
is what determined Mr. Thorpe to write the 

resent volume, and we think on the whole that 
os deserves success for his enterprise. He has 
done what he could to state the received accounts 
of the Japanese history in a concise and plain 
manner from the mythical ‘‘ Ninigi-no-mikoto ”’ 
to the present Mikado. For the student of 
Japan it will not be of much use; but for those 
who wish to ‘‘know something” about it, for 
the “tripper” who will spend a few days at 
Tokio in a journey round the world, for the 
man who is invited to dine where talk about 
J —_ is probable, Mr, Thorpe’s book will be 
useful, 
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Mountain Ascents in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. By John Barrow. (Sampson Low.) 
This belongs to the not inconsiderable class of 
books which are written animi causa, rather 
because it amuses the writer to write them than 
because it can be of any advantage to the 
reader to read them. There is hardly a single 
ascent described here which is not described in 
the ordinary guide-books ; there are very many 
ascents described in the guide-books which 
are not described here; and, when an ascent is 
described in both, the guide-book description is 
far superior. Mr. Barrow, to do him justice, 
disclaims the intention of writing anything like 
a guide-book, and he therefore fails to give a 
precise account of any way to anywhere. When 
we add that his book is larger than Jenkinson, 
though perhaps not so thick, and about twice 
as inconvenient to carry as Prior or Baddeley, 
it will be plain that there is no reason whatever 
why a tourist should substitute it for one of 
those much more useful books. The fact that 
Mr. Barrow seems usually to have relied upon 
a guide may help to explain the singular vague- 
ness of the accounts he gives of his various 
ascents. We do not know whether the same 
fact had anything to do with the astonishingly 
long time that his ascents seem often to have 
taken. It took him for instance all but eleven 
hours to walk from Keswick to the top of Dale 
Head and back again. We could have wished 
for a fuller account of the walk, had it been 
only to learn how he and his guide contrived 
to take so long over it. 


Handbook to the River Plote. By M. G. and 
E. T. Mulhall. (Triibner.) Though this 
volume contains 732 pages, it is portly rather 
than cumbrous, a hand-book well nourished 
rather than overgrown, for there is scarcely a 
scrap of its information which could well be 
dispensed with. Its directory to the cities and 
its admirable index take up some space, but 
they are essentials for those who reside or make 
any stay in the countries of the River Plate ; 
and the statistics and descriptions of the towns 
and the “camp,” the inhabitants, fauna, &c., 
are about as clear and full and as_ well 
packed and arranged as they can be. We do 
not know if it has any rivals; but the fact 
of its having reached a ninth edition is no 
evidence to the contrary, as it is not only 
relatively but positively a valuable book, gener- 
ally to be trusted, furnished with good maps, 
and very nicely printed. 


Der Kampf der Bulgaren wm ihre National- 
einheit. By A. von Huhn. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot.) This is a history of the fourteen 
days’ campaign between Bulgaria and Serbia. 
On November 14 King Milan declared war; on 
November 28 Count Khevenhiiller reached the 
Bulgarian headquarters at Pirot, and hostilities 
ceased. Probably no war of a fortnight’s 
duration had been so momentous in its results. 
The chief and best result of the war is that the 
union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia is now 
upon a firm and enduring foundation. The 

resent Prince of Bulgaria may be driven from 

is throne, he may even be assassinated ; but the 
Bulgarians will never again become a divided 
nation. For the general reader the two most 
interesting chapters in the book are the first 
and the fourteenth : the first deals with Russia’s 
policy in the Peninsula, and the fourteenth 
with Austria’s. We advisedly call it Austria’s, 
and not Austro-Hungarian (as the author does), 
because the foreign policy of the empire is 
carried out according to Viennese and not 
Pesth ideas. Herr von Huhn has a very con- 
temptuous opinion of Austrian diplomacy, and 
(if all he says be true) he has good reason. 
But, for utter absence both of wisdom and 
scruple in their eastern policy, there is little to 
choose between the two self-appointed guardians 
of theBalkan Peninsula, Herrvon Huhnremarks 





that Russia would have succeeded in knitting 
both Bulgarias to her, had it not been for her 
unfortunate choice of instruments—her consuls 
and her ministers. He gives some instances of 
the insolence of these gentry. His account of 
the war can not be pleasant reading for a 
Yongo (southern) Slav. Herr von Huhn writes 
in a manly, straightforward manner, and with 
an obvious wish to be fair. He praises the 
personal gallantry of individual Serbs, and the 
strict discipline they pursued while on Bulgarian 
soil. The fact is that the Serb peasant was fight- 
ing in obedience to the calls of la haute politique. 
The Bulgarian peasant was fighting in defence 
not only of his home, but of national union. 
Could there be any doubt as to the result ? The 
author’s remarks about the Greeks are true 
enough. While the Mohammedans were burying 
old animosities by standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their Christian neighbours, the 
Greeks stood aside and awaited the defeat of 
the Bulgarians. They are waiting still (p. 181). 
The hero of the book is the Prince of Bulgaria, 
the idol of his adopted people. By the irony of 
fate a young foreign prince has become the 
most intensely national ruler in Europe. All 
who wish well to Bulgaria, and desire peace and 
plenty within her borders, cannot but feel 
grateful to the German Prince who so nobly 
did his duty in Bulgaria’s hour of danger. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE success of Sir Richard Burton’s privately 
printed version of The Thousand Nights and a 
Night has been so great that he has consented 
to allow the issue to the general public of a 
‘chastened ” edition. The modifications that 
the necessity of the case demand will be con- 
fined to the removal of certain ‘archaic 
crudities” of the original ; but the vigorous and 
simple language of the translation will otherwise 
be preserved throughout. Lady Burton has 
already made arrangements with a competent 
literato for the execution of this task. The 
mode of publication will be by subscription; 
but the details as to format, number of volumes, 
price, &c., are not yet arranged. Concerning 
this project, a friend writes to Lady Burton : 
‘*T have felt all along that to limit The Nights to a 
thousand people was a fearful squandering on a 
few what the many should enjoy. If the omissions 
are deftly done, and the pruning is not too severe, 
the book ought to be in every house in every land 
where English is read. The English alone is an 
education. If I wanted young folk to learn a good 
style, I would train them on The Nights. I would 
give passages of it to the Board Schools.’’ 


Mr. GoLDWIN SMITH has written a brochure 
apropos of the present political crisis, entitled 
Dismemberment no Remedy, which will be pub- 
lished forthwith by Messrs. Cassell & Co., who 
will also issue next week False Hopes; or, 
Fallacies Socialistic and Semi-Socialistic briefly 
answered, by the same author. 


Messrs. WHITTAKER & Co., announce for 
immediate publication a series of little volumes, 
each containing a play of Shakspere, with the 
English text and a German translation on 
opposite pages, edited by Prof. Charles Sachs. 
The German translation adopted is that of 
Schlegel and Tieck, as revised by Bernays. The 
first volume in the series will be Julius Caesar, 
to be followed by Romeo and Juliet, and Henry 
VIII. 


TueE Shelley Society has taken St. James’s 
Hall for the evening of Tuesday, November 16, 
for its performance of Shelley’s Hellas, with Dr. 
W. C. Sellé’s music. It will have to make a 
nominal charge to its members of a shilling a 
ticket so as to avoid throwing any of the cost 
on the society’s funds, which are all now 
wanted for printing. 
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Mr. STOPFORD BRookE has promised to write 
the introduction to the facsimile reprint of 
Shelley’s Epipsychidion, which Mr. R. A. Potts 
will present to his fellow members of the 
Shelley Society, now 355 in number. 


Two translations of importance to those inter- 
ested in Socialism will shortly be published— 
one is that of pg Histoire de la Com- 
mune, translated by Eleanor Marx Aveling. 
For this work the Socialists make claim that 
it is the only authentic account of the Com- 
mune. The other is Das Kapital, by Karl Marx, 


the translators of which are Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling. 


Mr. LAURENCE GRONLAND, the auther of 
‘<The Co-operative Commonwealth,” is now in 
Paris writing a Life of Danton from the 
Socialist point of view. It will be sent to press 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. early 
in September. 


Mr. F. W. Rosinson’s new novel, The 
Courting of Mary Smith, will be published next 
month in three volumes by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 


WE hear that Mr. Henry M. Stanley will 
lecture at several towns throughout Great 
Britain in October next in connexion with Mr. 
G. W. Appleton’s lecture bureau. Mr. Apple- 
ton has also on his list of lecturers for the 
coming season Mr. Archibald Forbes, Max 
O’Rell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Will Carle- 
ton, Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Mrs, Florence Marryat, Mrs. Fenwick- 
Miller, &c. 

MoseEr’s farcical comedy, ‘‘Der Biblio- 
thekar,” better known in England as “ The 
Private Secretary,” will be the next volume of 
“Whittaker’s Series of Modern German Authors.” 
It will have a literary introduction and notes 
by Prof. F. Lange, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 


Aw English translation of Merlitt’s story, 
The Lady of the Garnets, by Baroness Langenau, 
is announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. THomMAs GREENWOOD has in the press 
a shilling book, under the title of Grace Mont- 
rose: an Unfashionable Novel. It deals with 
some aspects of mission work in one of the 
thickly crowded districts of London. 


Messrs. GEORGE Bett & Sons have in the 
press a fourth edition of Mr. Giffen’s first series 
of Financial Essays. 


A SHILLING edition of the first and best of 
Mr. Max O’Rell’s books, John Bull and his 
Island, will be issued this week from the 
Leadenhall Press. 


THE new list of the Browning Society shows 
that, out of its 238 members, rather more than 
one-third are Americans. Yet no American 
publisher has yet had the enterprise to bring 
out a really cheap edition of Browning’s works. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the English 
Goethe Society was held in the Botanical 
Theatre, University College, on Wednesday, 
June 2, when a paper was read by Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson, entitled ‘‘ Weimar as a Back- 
ground to Goethe”; and another, by Mr. A. 
Rogers (who is a Persian scholar), on the 
‘‘ Westéstlicher Divan.” Prof. Max Miiller’s 
inaugural address, which appears in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, will shortly 
be circulated among the members as the 
society’s first publication. The handsome 
volume issued by the Weimar Goethe Gesell- 
schaft—the Goethe Jahrbuch, 1866—is already 
in the hands of members. 


Ir is proposed to hold in the autumn of 1887 
an international congress of shorthand writers 
of all existing systems, and of persons interested 
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in shorthand generally, to celebrate conjointly 
two events of importance: a Jubilee of 
the introduction of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s system 
of phonography, marking as it does an era in 
the development of shorthand on scientific 
principles; (2) the tercentenary of modern 
shorthand, originated by Dr. Timothy Bright, 
about 1587, continued by Peter Bales (1590), 
John Willis (1602), Edmond Willis (1618), 
Shelton hens’ Cartwright (1642), Rich (1646), 
Mason (1672), Gurney (1740), Byrom (1767), 
Mavor (1780), Taylor (1786), Lewis (1812), and 
many others in past generations, and, finally, 
by Mr. Pitman and other English and Con- 
tinental authors of the present day. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming nuniber of the Manchester 
Quarterly will contain an article on the late 
Randolph Caldecott, which will be illustrated 
with several hitherto unpublished drawings of 
the artist from a collection belonging to Mr. 
William Clough, of Manchester. 


THE July number of Walford’s Antiquarian 
will contain the conclusion of the editor’s paper 
on Sir William Dugdale, being the second of a 
series of articles under the heading of ‘‘ Our 
Early Antiquarians.” The number will also 
comprise the second part of Miss Tucker’s paper 
on ‘St. David’s”’; a continuation of Mr. J. 
Greenstreet’s communication, ‘‘The Ordinary 
from Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ Booke of Armes,” 
and, under the heading of ‘‘ Autograph Letters,” 
one, written about the beginning of the last 
century, from J. Cutts to his brother, Lord 
Cutts, who was private secretary to the Duke 
of Marlborough. 


THE July number of Good Woods will contain 
the second of three papers by Mr. J. A. Froude 
upon ‘The Templars”; a poem by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, called ‘“‘ An Unconventional Sermon” ; 
an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Forth Bridge,” 
by Mr. W. 8. Dalgleish ; and an invitation to 
emigrate to South Africa, by Mr. Arnold White, 
which he entitles ‘‘ Go South, Young Man.” 


THE July number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘“‘ Revered Footprints,” by Miss C. 
Gordon Cumming; ‘‘Our London Hospitals 
and Hospital Sunday,” by Mr. C. Marvin; 
‘Three Questions about Ireland,” by ‘“‘ Wan- 
— ”; and “ About a Hermitage,” by Fred. 

ea. 


Mr. Francis GEORGE HEATH’s Illustrations 
for July will include an article by Mr. Mason 
Jackson, art editor of the Illustrated London 
News, on “‘The Infancy of Pictorial Journal- 
ism,”’ and one by Prof. Hulme on “ Fabledom.” 


A PICTURE in colours called ‘‘Me Too!” 
a painted by Miss Alice Havers, will form 
the frontispiece to the July number of Little 
Folks magazine. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE senate of the University of Durham pro- 
pose to give expression to their strong feeling 
of admiration for the new English Dictionary 
by conferring the degree of D.C.L. honoris 
causé on Dr. Murray. There is an interestin 

link between Durham and Dr. Murray’s wor 

at English; for when he first entered upon the 
study of ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’—being a school- 
master in a remote town of the Scottish borders, 
at a time (nearly thirty years ago) when hardly 
anybody in England was working at the sub- 
ject—he was indebted to Durham men, par- 
ticularly to Canon Greenwell (whom he met at 
the excursions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club), ———e at his disposal the great works 
of Lye, Hickes, Thwaites, Junius, and other 
pioneers of Anglo-Saxon studies, the Surtees 





Society’s works, &c., as well as for subsequent 
access to MSS. A strong interest in the Dic- 
tionary has always been taken at Durham; and 
much work has been done for it by residents 
engaged in the tutorial work of the university, 
and by editors of the Surtees Society, such as 
the Rev. J. T. Fowler. 


WE regret to hear that Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who has been the guest of Prof. Max 
Miller at Oxford during the past week, has 
been suffering much from his old complaint of 
asthma. On Monday he was unable to be 
present at the Trinity gaudy. In his absence, 
the toast of the visitors was responded to by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who took the occasion to 
deliver an energetic “unionist” speech as a 
British Canadian. 

Ir is open to confer the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford, — decree, upon Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, the lade professor of fine art. 


ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM has been appoin- 
Lady Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 


THE annual report of the Library Syndicate 
at Cambridge thus commemorates the death of 
the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw: 

‘The university and the whole world of letters 
deplore the too early death of a singular genius, 
with whom priceless treasures of knowledge and 
research lie buried ; but the library has lost a head 
who to the brightest gifts and rarest learning added 
an entire and unselfish devotion to its interests, 
whose whole life was bound up with its progress, 
whose wise and large conceptions of the functions 
of a great library, united as they were with an 
extraordinary grasp of detail, and a conscientious 
industry that shrank from no labour and could not 
endure to do anything except in the most perfect 
way, have left an enduring impress on every 
department of the institution entrusted to his care, 
and have pointed out the way in which his succes- 
sors must always continue to walk.’’ 

The report further mentions, among the most 
important presents made to the library during 
the past year, the following given by Mr. 
Bradshaw :—Nocturnale Ecclesiae Coloniensis 
(Cologne: Hoernen, circ. 1475), together with 
128 other rare liturgical works and Daretis 
Phrygii Historia Trojana (Cologne, circ. 1472), 
with seventeen other books printed in the 
fifteenth century. Another valuable series of 
volumes has also been presented to the library 
by Mr. Bradshaw’s executors in fulfilment of 
his wishes. 

THE council of the senate at Cambridge has 
reported in favour of admitting Universit 
College, Liverpool, and Firth College, Sheffield, 
to the privileges of affiliated colleges, on condi- 
tion that the students attend certain courses of 
instruction, and pass certain examinations. It 
is also proposed that Firth College should be 
admitted as an affiliated college at Oxford. 


THE Oxford branch of the English Goethe 
Society, of which Mr. 8. Alexander, of Lincoln, 
is secretary, has resolved to devote itself for the 
present to one t only of the poet’s many- 
sided activity. It will, accordingly, begin by 
studying Goethe’s infiuence upon archaeology 
and art, as illustrated in the Jtalienische Reise 
and elsewhere. 

An industrious statistician sends to the 
Oxford Magazine some curious figures showing 
the votes of university members of the House 
of Commons upon the Irish bill. The total 
number who voted against the bill was 145, of 
whom 36 were Liberals ; the number who voted 
for the bill was 69, giving an adverse majority 
of 76. Of the Liberals who voted against the 
bill, Cambridge gives a much larger proportion 
than Oxford, the excess being mainly composed 
of those who did not take honours. The per- 
centage of university Liberals who opposed the 
bill is 33, as compared with a percentage of 28 
for the entire Liberal party. 





IT is proposed to.expend the De Rumine 
legacy to the town of Lausanne (2,409,000 fra.) 
upon the conversion of the modest academy into 
a university. The movement appears to be 
popular. Help is promised by the Cantonal 


| Government of Vaud; and an appeal is to be 


made to the Federal authorities for the endow- 


— of professorships of public and private 
Ww. 


THE University of Bern during the present 
summer-semester has upon its books 482 matri- 
culated students, and 33 “hearers.” The 
medical faculty is the strongest, which has 203 
students; the juristic follows with 140; the 
—— with 88; the Evangelical-theo- 
ogical with 43; and the (Old) Catholic-theo- 
logical with 8. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
EVENING. 
(After Arthur Tomson.) 


‘* The sound of a sea without wind is about them, and 
sunset is red.”’ 


Tue wild wheel and waver, 
They and cry, 

Tn sad, shrill notes that quaver 
’T ween earth and sky: 

The red sun sinks apace, 

While yet his gleaming face 

Looks out a moment’s space 
Through mists that fly. 


The toiling team move slowly 
In rhythmic beat, 

With patient heads bent lowly, 
Their heavy feet 

Past fresh-cut furrows clear ; 

While low waves whisper near, 

And sweet earth-odours here 
The salt airs meet. 


Dim wings of twilight hover 
O’er field and sea, 
For day is past and over ; 
And silently, 
With weary sense and sight, 
Through veils of fading light, 
The ploughman welcomes night 
Where rest shall be. 


R. ARMYTAGE, 





SONETTO AL DANTE. 


O pect altri poeti onore e lume, 
Che visitando i rei nell’ aere perso, 
Avendo amico il re dell’ universo, 
Spandesti di parlar si largo fiume. 
E per lo monte poi dal bel cacume 
Pit soave e piii dolce fu il tuo verso 
Si che dal fatto il dir non fu diverso 
E al ciel salire ti vesti le piume 
Ma quando dalle umane cure sciolto 
Gioivi in rimirar le cose belle 
Con Beatrice dolce guida e cara; 
Fissando gli occhi pria nel suo bel volto 
Vedesti la sostanza pura e chiara 
Di quei che muove il sole e l’altre stelle. 


A. FARINELLI. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for May has some 
startling reflections, by D. Rafael Gonzalez, on 
the administration and executive of the ex- 
chequer in Spain, both as regards incompetency 
and corruption. As a partial remedy, “ pro- 
poses competitive examination on admission 
and for advancement. In linguistics there is 
a sharp defence of Volapik by Iparraguirre, 
and a sarcastic reply by Soler — ; and 
Martin Minguez gives two more chapters of 
his history of the Spanish language, in one of 
which he explains Keltiberian numismatic 
legends through the Greek, reading the char- 
acters as consonants only, and supplying the 
vowels. This, we may remark, is almost iden- 
tical with the method of Prof. Campbell, of 
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Montreal, who, however, adopts modern Basque, 
instead of Greek, -as the exponent language. 
Of the two scientific articles, ‘one tells the story 
of the measurement of the arc between Mul- 
hacen in the Sierra Nevada and Tetica on the 
African coast, by Spanish and French engineers ; 
the other gives biographies of the Prussian 
general Baecyer, and of the Spanish general 
Ibaiiez, who carried out the above measure- 
ment. A novel by Antonio Vascano, the scene 
of which is laid in the last Carlist war, is begun 
in these numbers. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for May, F. Codera reports on tomo iv. 
of the ‘Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana,” and 
comments on two Arabic defeats—at Puerto 
and at Cutanda, in 1114 and 1120—scarcely 
alluded to by Christian chroniclers. D. L. 
Castrillon and D. J. Redondo describe with 
inscriptions the tombs in St. Isidore at Leon, 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. F. 
Danvila and Fernandez y Gonzalez have each 
a paper on the destruction of the Juderia in 
Valencia in 1391, the former seeking to excul- 
pate the clergy generally, the latter, St. Vicente 
Ferrer only, from participation in the outrage. 
Padre F. Fita continues his publication of docu- 
ments relating to Madrid from 1228-34. 
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Sommermeyer. 3M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DITARNA. 


Brighton : June 23, 1836. 
Your note on the Old Irish nemed in your 
issue of June 5 has attracted my attention; and 
as the subject is of some interest, you will, per- 
haps, permit me here to make a few remarks 
on it. In order to enforce my remarks I will 
quote your description of nemed in full : 


‘* At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville read a paper 
upon the rule of Old Irish law called nemed, accord- 
ing to which a creditor belonging to the privileged 
class of clergy or nobility enforced his claim by 
fasting at the door of his debtor. If the debtor, 
nevertheless, remained obdurate, and the fasting 
ended in death by starvation, then the ultimate 
sanction was a threefold penalty, consisting of (1) 
the ordinary wergeld for a homicide, (2) double the 
value of the food which the faster would otherwise 
have consumed, and (3) compensation varying with 
the rank of the deceased—the whole estimated in 
terms of female slaves and horned cattle.”’ 


This you have wisely compared with the Indian 
custom of dharnd, 





The process of sitting dharnd in its various 
developments in India is practised by ascetics, b: 
certain privileged priestly classes, by bards an 
recognised caste minstrels; but not, as far as 
I know, by Bréhmans, unless these are also 
ascetics, as Sir Henry Maine states in the 
passage quoted by Col. Yule in his Anglo- 
Indian Glossary, p. 244. The object is invari- 
ably to ‘‘ squeeze,”’ through fear of supernatural 
displeasure, as the Indian Penal Code states. 
The simple process is to sit at the debtor’s door 
or gate and starve; but it can well be imagined 
that dharné does not always end here, uor is 
bw object always to recover a mere commercial 
claim. 

Perhaps the most refined performers of 
dharna@ in India are the Charans, who are much 
more than mere bards, as they are usually 
called. Their peculiar home is among the 
Rajpfits, wherever these last hold sway, in 
Rajpitiné, Central India, Kithiawar, or 
Kachh. They are really Saiva priests; and with 
the occupation of priestcraft many, though by 
no means all of them, combine that of bard, or 
professional reciter in verse of noble genealogies 
and legends, They are a powerful class, and 
their power lies in dharnd, The Rajput belief 
is that it is certain disaster to be the cause of a 
Charan’s death or of the shedding of his blood, 
and it is the chief object of a Chdran to main- 
tain this superstition. Among the Rajpits 
Charans perform many of those ceremonies 
which are the duty of Brahmans elsewhere, and 
occupy to a great extent the position of Bréh- 
mans, or, in other words, they are ‘‘ a privileged 
class of clergy.” Their existence has always 
seemed to me to be one of those points which 

o to show that the Rajpfits are of ‘‘ unortho- 

ox” origin, and that the reason the Brahmans 
in days gone by admitted them to the privilege 
of ‘* caste’? was that, as in the more recent case 
of the ruling classes in Nepal, they were not 
strong enough to prevent it. 

In practise the Charans will use dharnd, 
with its accompaniment of chandi or trdgd (by 
the way, Col. Yule might add chandy, p. 112, 
vol. i, and chandies, p. 113, of Malcolm’s 
Central India, Thacker’s edition, to his Glossary) 
to enforce any kind of claim. Their claims 
usually are for payments at household cere- 
monies; but, as they also trade and act as 
treasure-guards during journeys, it is easy to 
see that these may be various. Malcolm, 
p. 112, quotes a case where a Rajpit chief was 
actually afraid to marry into a certain family 
because of the claims that he knew the Chirans 
would make and enforce by chandi, The 
chandi of old usually meant self-wounding and 
sprinkling the blood from the wounds upon, 
or towards, the offender. It went often, how- 
ever, quite as far as trdga, or religious suicide, 
and included, Malcolm says, on occasion, the 
self-destruction of entire villages of Charans. 

This is dharnd in excelsis; but Malcolm, loc. 
cit., notices a development of this method of 
extortion as practised by the Bhits, who, 
among RAjpiits, are an inferior kind of Charan, 
and elsewhere in India, bards pure and simple. 
The Bhat, he says, when seriously offended at 
non-payment, would, in addition to abuse in 
verse of his enemy, ‘‘fix the figure of the 
person he desired to degrade on a long pole 
and append to it a slipper as a mark of dis- 
grace.” The image, he adds, usually travelled 
the country until the desired payment was 
made, no one daring to punish the bard. 
Malcolm even quotes a case (p. 114) where this 
process was used against one of the principal 
bankers of Holkar in 1812. Im one instance, 
among the legends I have collected in the 
Panjab, I found that the bard had added some 
eight or ten abusive verses at the end in revenge 
for some offence given him, directed against 
the present Naw4b of Jhang. (See Legends of 
the Panjab, vol. ii., p. 496.) 





This custom is in practise everywhere, in some 
shape or other, among the minstrel classes. In 
the Panjab the derisive effigies are called 
udddés; and the practise, before the days of 
ritish rule, was to parade the in the 
streets in order to annoy and insult those who 
had offended Mirisis (low Muhammadan 
minstrels), or, rather, who had not paid them 
sufficiently. Nowadays the guddé is stuck with 
= in a way familiar in Europe. The custom 
spread beyond the Mirisis to the Kahfrs, a 
class who do customary service for recognised 
payments. 

e ascetics of Northern India have long 
used dharnd, or some form of it, as a means of 
extorting alms. Col. Yule quotes the Tasmi- 
walas, ‘“‘ who twist a leather strap round the 
neck and throw themselves on the ground 
before a shop, as if strangling themselves, until 

are given.” This he takes from the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. i., p. 162. In the same 
article are mentioned the Doriwilés, who 
threaten to hang themselves; the Dandiwélds, 
who make a noise with sticks and stand cursing 
till given alms; the Urimars, who simply 
stand in front of a shop all day long; the Gur- 
azmars and Chhurimars, who cut themselves with 
knives or spiked clubs. These are all North 
Indian. As to the South of India, we have the 
testimony of Dr. Herklots’s Qanoon-e-Islém, 
p. 191 ff, Higginbotham’s edition, where he 
mentions the Tabqitias or Maddrias, who 
simply abuse obscenely; the Mallangs, who 
choke themselves with sacred smoke (tion) 
the Gurzmirs, or Rafdis, as above; the Jaldlias, 
who cauterise themselves; the Sohdgias, who 
swallow glass—all with the object of extorting 
alms. For Western India we have the evidence 
of a native writer in the Indian Antiquary, 
vols. ix., x. and xi., in a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘Bombay Beggars and Criers.” 
Here we find the Aghoris, who gash them- 
selves; and many other mendicants who live 
by preying on the superstitions of the people. 
In the Panjab the most persistent extortionists 
by dharné are the Suthreshahi Faqirs, a 
villainous set of scoundrels calling themselves 
Sikhs, and claiming that the right to demand a 
pice from every shop they visit was granted 
them by the ——— Aurangzeb. 
References to Ibbetson’s Ethnography of the 
Panjab, Wilson’s Sects of the Hindus, Res 
edition of Elliot’s Glossary, and such like 
books, would no doubt unearth many more 
examples, showing how widespread in India is 
the idea represented by dharnd—viz., the power 
of privileged classes—‘‘ holy,” in one sense or 
another—to injure those that offend them by 

inflicting injury on themselves. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 








CUP-MARKINGS IN NORTH-EASTERN CHINA. 
, London: June 16, 1886. 
I enclose extracts from a letter I have lately 
received from the Rev. A. G. Jones, of Shan- 
tung in North-Eastern China, describing some 
cup-markings which he has recently discovered 
in that province. Shan-tung is an red 
interesting field for the archaeologist and will, 
doubtless, yield Mr. Jones an abundant harvest 
in return for his future investigations. It is 
unusually rich in antiquarian remains, and cou- 
tains numerous traces of a pre-Chinese civilisa- 
tion. Among other local antiquities there are 
in the neighbourhood of Kia-siang Hien some 
remarkable sculptures (on which I hope short 
to read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society 
representing mythological ideas which are, 
aie unknown in other of China, and 


which bear a strange resemblance to those with 
which we are acquainted in the sculptures of 
Egypt and Assyria. RosperT K. Dova.as. 
‘* Some days 
—the Kushan— 


ol . . . visited a hill district 
this province. This hill is very 
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celebrated, and stands on the boundary between 
Lu and’ There are some very ancient remains 
on it; and one spot has the remains of a temple 
where, it is affirmed, that Hwang-ti and Han-wu- 
ti and one of the ’Tang emperors sacrificed, &c. The 
hill, besides its } age peak or summit, has four 
other peaks. One of these is a very bold and 
craggy mass of granite rock which rises by itself 
recipitously, say about 200 feet from its proper 

base, and presen’ from every point a more er 
less bold outline. - . On the top are small 
temples to Lao-tsz and Kwan-yin, &c., &c.; but 
there is no written record beyond ’Kien-lung’s 
reign except some characters of a not very old 
type cut on the face of the rock. The top is, of 
course, irregular and covered with [boulders or] 
granite blocks, many of them flat topped and about 
the size of a common bedstead. While on the top, 
on coming to the south-eastern edge of the pre- 
cipice, I found that the immense stone, which forms 
the edge and corner, had holes in it—either four 
or five—each about two and a half inches in 
diameter and from four and a half to six inches 
deep, the sides being somewhat concave. There 
were four of them, about three feet six inches 
apart, round the edge of the stone. I asked 
what they were for, and the guide said they were 
to thrust stakes into to form stanchions for a 
railing, to prevent the people from falling over 
when they came on the feast day of the idols. 
This did not seem satisfactory; and on looking 
over the precipice, away down about eight or ten 
feet was a large projecting boulder or block, in- 
accessible except with ropes and ladder, but on its 
upper surface were three similar holes about two 
feet six inches apart. Of course, no one went 
down on to that , and so the idea of 
stanchions would not hold where no people could 
get to. More I could not ascertain by enquiry 
on the spot. I then commenced to wander over 
the top of the eminence and found several, say 
five or six, of these granite blocks, mostly about as 
high as a bed, with cavities worked in them. 
the cavities were hemispherical: two were about 
ten inches in diameter, two about seven inches, and 
one about four and a half. The man said they 
were to collect rain water or to hold water for the 
oa. - . + The people laughed at my 

ing interested in these ‘holes’; but there they 
were, and I had seen them on no other peak 
summit or hill that I had been on. : «a 
collect water, why were they so small? Besides, 
there was a big square trough cut in one of the 
stones, say 2 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 9in. by 9 in. deep. 
No enquiry, revealed anything. In all probability 
that , being afew yards from the very frontier 
line, once m a look-out station or guard 
post. As regards its religious uses, it was a wild, 
awe-inspiring spot—just the place to favour the 
rudest form of worship. 

‘‘On returning to my inn I gained no more 
information. They told me of ‘ Fairy holes’ in the 
rocks near the village, but on going to look I found 
nothing but a number of natural indentations such 
as are common in rocks. They called them Shén- 
sien-ngao, and described them to me in words 
that would exactly convey the idea of cup marks ; 
but on seeing them I only got a fresh proof of 
Chinese looseness of description and observation. 
- « . [have little time for recreation, but am quite 
willing to go to some trouble about things of this 
kind, especially calculated to throw — on the 
origin and nae of religious beliefs and 
practices, inasmuch as practically I owe very much 
to the researches of those who have pioneered in 
those directions. The most cursory enquiries have 
satisfied me that as soon as superstition has 
abated here so as to permit investigations there 
will be a vast store opened to the antiquary and 
the critic, throwing great light on the past. 

** (Signed) Atrrep G. Jonss.”’ 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, June 28, 8.80 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘ Explora- 
tion of the Ruin and Site at Copan, Central 
America,” by Mr. Alfred P. Maudslay. 

TUESDAY, June 29, 4 p.m. Statistical: General Anni- 
versary Meeting. 
ference gt the “Anchtopeowion fasta; 

e ro 
ge Ey ele 
.m. $ rvations 
on the Fauna of Dieco Garcia, Chagos Group,” by 


Mr. Gilbert C. Bourne; “The Birds collected by 
Mr. Bourne in Diego Garcia,” by Mr. H. Saunders ; 
“The Intervertebral Disk between the Odontoid 


Mr. J. Bland Sutton; and “A peculiar 1 
sitic Trematode infesting Necturus,” by Prof. R. 


say W: t. 
WEDNESDAY, June 30,4 p.m. Society of Arts: Annual 

General Meeting. 
THursDAY, July 1,4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
S.J Antiquities of Saintes,” by Prof. Bunnell 


Femay, July 2, 4.30 p.m. Hellenic Society: Special 
meeting to discuss the various Questions that have 
arisen in regard to the Remains at Ss. 

Sarurpay, July 8, 3 p.m. Oolonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion: Conference of the Geologists’ Association, 
* Canada,” by Dr. 


A. R. Selwyn. 








SCIENCE. 


The Flora of Oxfordshire. By G. C. Druce. 
(Parker. ) 


Mr. Drvuce has very successfully carried out 
the modern idea of what a county flora 
should be. Our floras have followed the 
tendency of the age, and become scientific 
instead of elegant. It is no longer thought 
sufficient to put down in any order all the 
stations within a county at which a given 
plant has been seen, and to decorate the list 
with poetical quotations about the Fumitary 
or the Germander-speedwell. Botanists now 
say with Bacon Nemo alicujus rei naturam in 
ipsd re feliciter perscrutatur, and they wish 
to explain their botanical facts and give them 
a firmer foundation by bringing them into 
connexion with the facts of other sciences. 
Much of this explanation belongs to the 
general science of botany, and is impossible 


ay] | 12 county floras; but a county flora may, 


and should, indicate the close connexion 
between natural conditions and distribution 
of plants. The stations must therefore be 
sorted; the county map must be divided 
into natural areas, and the distribution of 
each plant in each area duly noted. All this 
work Mr. Druce has carefully carried out. 
He gives introductions on the geology, rain- 
fall, and drainage of his district, and indi- 
cates the characteristic species of each area. 
Thus the book is similar in plan to, and may 
rank with, Townsend’s Zampshire and Briggs’s 
Plymouth. ; 

When we come to the Flora itself we find 
it a great improvement upon Walker’s book 
of 1833. Walker was not poetical. He was 
dry enough to appear scientific if it were not 
for the very careless and uncritical way in 
which his lists of stations were drawn up. 
Many stations were given for counties other 
than Oxfordshire, with no warning that this 
was the case. Often has the present writer 
enquired at Oxford for Pigwell and Lammas 
Fields, in hope of there finding Crocus nudi- 
florus, as Walker promised, till at last he dis- 
covered that the Fields are near Warwick. 
Never yet has he found out where Chelmsley 
Pond is, and whether cranberries really grow 
there. Against this aggravating waste of 
time and trouble Mr. Druce’s readers are 
safe. There is no mistaking his indications ; 
and the authority for everything not now to 
be seen has been most scrupulously examined. 
Mr. H. Boswell contributes an appendix on 
Mosses and JZepaticae. 

Oxfordshire and the Berkshire border (which 
Mr. Druce includes in his survey) present 
ground varied enough for a very large list of 
indigenous plants. Even maritime plants 
may be said to be represented by Scirpus 





maritimus, growing about a salt-spring in 





Berks. But the county of Oxford puzzles us 
by not having certain plants for which it 
seems fit, and which grow immediately out- 
side its limits. For instance, Carex pendula 
grows within Berkshire, close down to the 
river. Why is it not found across the 
Thames ? 

Several species have disappeared from Ox- 
fordshire since the date of Walker’s com- 
pilation, and for some of these losses no reason 
can be assigned. Why should the Creeping 
willow (Salix repens) have gone? and the 
Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia)? There are 
plenty of bogs and damp heaths left in the 
county. Why has Shotover, which though 
enclosed is yet unploughed, lost Clubmoss 
(Lycopodium clavatum) and the Sweet Moun- 
tain Fern (Aspidium oreopteris)? Other 
plants are likely to be lost before long. The 
Pasque-flower (Anemone pulsatilla) has indeed 
disappeared from Oxfordshire already, and 
sheep seem likely to destroy it in Berkshire. 
The spread of villas near Reading and the 
progress of agriculture threaten the last 
survivors of the Monkey Orchis (0. Simia) 
and Orchis militaris. Arabis turrita I am 
now unable to find on the old buildings of 
Magdalen College. But the Oxfordshire re- 
cords have gained more species than they 
have lost, and many of these new species 
and varieties are of Mr. Druce’s own finding. 
Gentiana germanica, which seems to me—as 
it does to Mr. Druce—a distinct species, 
has come to light on the Chiltern Hills. 
Hieracium amplexicaule has established itse.. 
on new as well as old buildings at Magdalen. 
The Fritillaries, though they are gathered 
in clothes-baskets to decorate churches, are 
spreading near Oxford on both sides of the 
river. White Violets are yet to be found 
close to the city by those who know where 
to look for them. Cardinal Newman’s Snap- 
dragons may still be seen on the walls of 
Trinity College. 

Mr. Druce has spared no pains to make his 
book complete. Busy during the winter in 
libraries and herbaria, scouring the country 
in spring, summer, and autumn, he is not 
likely to have missed much either in records 
or in fieldwork. As his companion in many a 
long tramp over chalk-hills and through the 
stony beechwoods of the county, and as one 
to whom his stores of knowledge have been 
freely and generously opened, I must wish 
his excellent and conscientious work the suc- 
cess which it deserves. 

Franxurn T. Ricwarps. 








La Sénat de la République Romaine. Par P. 
Willems, Professeur 4 l'Université de Lou- 
vain. Vol. II. and Vol. I1., ed. 2. (Lou- 
vain: Peeters.) 


Tae first volume of this important work was 
reviewed in the AcapeMy some years ago. 
It formulated certain views, based upon a 
very minute and painstaking investigation of 
authorities, which ran counter to theories now 
very generally accepted of the early history 
of the composition of the senate. Its leading 
thesis was the exclusively patrician character 
of the senate down to the year 400 n.c, and, 
as a consequence, the identical connotation in 
that period of the words patres, patricit, sena- 
tores. The orthodox view of the expression 
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patres conscripti was impugned; and it was 
maintained that (in spite of Livy and Festus) 
the word conscripti is an adjective applicable 
to the whole body of the senate, and not a 
substantive, denoting the addition of a new 
and plebeian element to the original patres. 
Such opinions could not fail to arouse a storm 
of criticism. It had been vainly imagined 
that, since the publication of the first volume 
of Mommsen’s Forschungen, such old bones of 
contention as the patrum auctoritas had ceased 
to trouble the learned world, and that time 
and attention might now be given to ques- 
tions more soluble and of greater human 
interest. But Prof. Willems made it suffi- 
ciently clear in his first volume that he was 
going on to use his main thesis as a means of 
controverting Mommsen’s famous essay on 
the Patricier-Senat der Republik and its con- 
clusions with regard to the patrum auctoritas 
and the appointment of the interrex ; and this 
is precisely what he proceeded to do while 
his earlier volume was under the hot fire of 
the critics. The second volume, which con- 
tains these developments, was published in 
1884; and last year the author republished 
his first volume, with the addition of appen- 
dices, in which he has dealt vigorously with 
his enemies, and maintained the high prob- 
ability of his premises and the logical sequence 
of his conclusions. It may be remarked that, 
whatever view be taken of Prof. Willems’s 
arguments, his work is not one of those 
which so often appear and as quickly dis- 
appear, where a hypothesis is started which 
is to be proved at any cost. In an interest- 
ing passage in Appendix II. to Vol. I, he 
tells us that when he began his laborious 
study of the history of the senate he was 
fully persuaded of the truth of Mommsen’s 
conclusions, and that it was only after a 
minute investigation of all the Latin and 
Greek sources that he abandoned his old 
faith. The thoroughness to which he thus 
lays claim is honourably attested by the 
general character of the whole work. Not 
only does it form, apart from its controversial 
portion, the most exhaustive account of the 
subject which we at present possess, but it is 
marked by two characteristics of the sound 
and honest workman—a, complete mastery 
of materials, and a frank, but courteous, 
demeanour towards opponents. 

Has Prof. Willems been able to defend the 
position which he found himself obliged to 
occupy as his investigation proceeded? The 
question at issue may be stated thus: was 
Mommsen right in concluding that there 
existed throughout the Republic a patrician 
senate (—the patrician members of the 
senate) which alone, and exclusive of all 
plebeians, exercised the patrum auctoritas 
and the right of electing the first of a series 
of interreges ? Willems answers this question 
by an emphatic negative, and reverts to the 
old theory that these powers belonged to the 
entire Senate; but he has to overcome certain 
difficulties which result from the interpreta- 
tion given by Mommsen and his disciples to 
various crucial passages in the original 
authorities. Let us briefly examine his per- 
formance of this arduous task. 

He has, in the first place, to show that in 


the term patres conseripti the latter word is 


an adjective, and the expression a single one ; 
for, if patres means the patrician members of 


the senate, and conscripti the non-patrician 
(as is generally believed), the patrum auc- 
toritas would naturally have been the pro- 
perty of the former only, and there would be 
a strong presumption in favour of Mommsen’s 
patrician senate. The strong point of his 
argument here is rather negative than posi- 
tive. He points out that Livy, Festus, and 
Servius, though agreed on the point that the 
patres and conscripti were distinct, are at odds 
about the date when the latter were added to 
the former ; that Dionysius and Tacitus appa- 
rently took a different view of the term, and 
that the question was, therefore, matter of 
controversy among Roman and Greek savants ; 
and that such controversy would have been 
impossible if there had been a “patrician 
senate’ at the close of the Republic. He 
also irisists that conscripti, in order to have 
the required meaning, ought to have been 
adscriptit, He calls on his opponents to 
account for the genesis of their patrician 
senate. (They might equally well call upon 
him to account for the genesis of the notion 
of such a body, distinct from the conscripti, 
among the Roman scholars.) And to prove 
the point that conscripti did not denote a 
special category of senators in Cicero’s time, 
he argues that the word is used at that time 
in municipia of the whole body of their 
senators, not of a part. These, it will be 
seen, are not positive arguments. They may 
make us discontented with the view we hold; 
but they do not convince us of the new one. 
We have to fall back upon the texts, which 
we cannot think any impartial arbitrator 
would pronounce to be in his favour. He 
has to prefer Dionysius and Tacitus to 
Livy, Verrius, and probably to Varro ; for, in 
spite of what he says (vol.i., p. 642), Plu- 
tarch’s fifty-eighth Roman question is very 
possibly of Varronian origin, directly or indi- 
rectly, and its evidence is explicit. In- 
structive as his sory of the subject is, we 
cannot conclude that he has proved his point. 

But, relying on his argument, Prof. 
Willems goes on to assert that the erroneous 
interpretation of patres conseripti, which he 
thus claims to have refuted, is the only 
proof of the theory that plebeians were ad- 
mitted to the senate from the beginning of 
the Republic (vol. i., 42); for if, e.g., Verrius 
Flaccus (Festus, p. 254), talks of the admis- 
sion of 164 plebeian senators immediately 
after the expulsion of the kings, his mistake 
is exposed by the utter impossibility of a 
plebeian majority in the senate (164 out of 300) 
at the very time when an aristocratic revolu- 
tion was taking place. Verrius and Livy, he 
ingeniously suggests, had hold of a sound 
tradition of an addition to the senate at that 
time, but jumped too hastily at the conclu- 
sion that the members so added were plebeians ; 
they may probably have been ‘‘ ex equitibus,”’ 
4.¢., patricit juniores. Throughout, the cen- 
tury which followed, the senate was un- 
doubtedly the organ of the patriciate body. 
When Livy and Dionysius use the word 
patricit (e.g., Liv. iii. 40, iv. 43) they may 
just as well be understood as speaking of a 
senate wholly (or in later times chiefly) 
patrician, as of the patrician part of the 
senate, meeting for special purposes (as 
Mommsen interprets it). There cannot, 


therefore, he argues, be any substantial evi- 





| dence derivable from the first century of the 





Republic to prove that in the Jas¢ century of 
its existence there was a patrician body 
distinct from the senate, though included in 
it, which exercised the then empty rights of 
patrum auctoritas, and election of the first 
interres. 

We cannot but think that he has here 
made out a very strong case, which would 
perhaps have been still stronger if, instead of 
forcing his argument about patres conscripti, 
he had contented himself with rejecting the 
notion that the conscripti were necessarily 
plebeians. We are content to believe with 
him, though certainty on such a point is 
hardly attainable, that down to the year 
B.c. 400, no plebeian can be distinctly proved 
to have had a seat in the senate, and that in 
the passages of Livy referred to patricit need 
not necessarily mean the patrician members 
of the senate as distinct from the senate as a 
whole. But does it necessarily follow, as 
Prof. Willems seems to assume in his second 
volume, that when the plebeians eventually 
entered the senate, they then and there began 
to take part in the exercise of the patrum 
auctoritas? Why should not this, and the 
election of the first interrex, have remained 
the property of patrician senators? In the 
case of the interrex at least it is @ priori 
unlikely that plebeians should have been 
admitted to take part in so ancient and 
solemn a proceeding; and here too the autho- 
rities, such as they are, are decidedly against 
Prof. Willems, and have to be treated by him 
somewhat unceremoniously. He declines to 
attach any importance to a passage in the 
speech ‘De Domo,” which is “‘the work of 
a rhetorician of the empire who was ignorant 
of the institutions of the republic.” This is 
an arbitrary statement ; and it is somewhat 
astonishing to find that in the very next 
sentence one reading of the passage is ap- 
proved as giving a correct sense, #.¢., one not 
inconsistent with Prof. Willems’s view. The 
author of this speech is therefore ignorant of 
Roman history only when he conflicts with 
that view. A strong passage in Asconius 
is also explained away in a manner that will 
not be sure to recommend itself to the im- 
partial student. A much stronger argument 
than the demolition of these texts lies in the 
ingenious suggestion that the patrician body 
which seems to have met at the time of the 
election of the first of a series of interreges 
met not to conduct the election, but to make 
out the order of the series ; and was therefore 
composed, not of the whole body of patrician 
senators, but of the senatores patricit curules 
who were eligible. 

One more argument may be briefly referred 
to, which seems at first sight cogent. Why, 
the author asks, if a ‘patrician senate”’ 
existed in the Ciceronian age, as Mommsen 
and others assume, should it have remained 
entirely unnoticed by Cicero himself and 
the authors of that period? This would 
seem to be a dangerous method of reasoning. 
Could we have gathered from those authors 
alone that concilia plebis existed in that 
period, distinct from comitia tributa? The 
evidence for this fact, which is now generally 
accepted, is almost wholly based on passages 
from later writers, or on epigraphical evi- 
dence. Surely there are many obscure points 
of usage of which the same may be said; 
and the usage in question is precisely one 
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which might very well have dropped out of 
sight, as being antiquated and devoid of 
practical weight, even in such books as the 
De Legibus and the De Republica of Cicero. 

But leaving these controversial matters, 
which are fortunately not of vital import- 
ance for the historical period of the Roman 
state, and leaving also such interesting 
matters as the author’s treatment of the 
leges Moenia, Ovinia, and Atinia, which 
could only be handled in a much more 
extended criticism than is possible in the 
AcapEMY, we may turn for a moment with 
pleasure to the concluding and larger portion 
of Prof. Willems’s bulky second volume. Here 
we have an admirable thesaurus, the result of 
indefatigable industry and patient accumula- 
tion of evidence, of all points connected with 
the administration of the republican senate 
in all its various departments. It is true 
that a complete index, to supplement the 
useful synopsis with which French authors 
invariably supply us, would be necessary in 
order to render the work easily and rapidly 
accessible as a book of reference; and it is 
chiefly as a book of reference that its use- 
fulness will be felt and acknowledged by all 
students of Roman history. Read as a 
whole, it might have the effect of concen- 
trating the reader’s mental vision too ex- 
clusively on the senate, to the detriment of his 
conception of the constitution in its entirety ; 
and this is perhaps what has been the author’s 
own unconscious experience. Specialising in 
constitutional history may have its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages. But it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the com- 
bined clearness and thoroughness which marks 
this gigantic effort of specialisation through- 
out its course. It is not likely to be soon 
superseded ; for its author has armed himself, 
not only with the most minute examination 
of Livy’s thirty-five extant books which has 
ever yet been made for the purposes of 
constitutional history, but with a complete 
knowledge of modern works on the subject, 
and of the epigraphical evidence that has 
been available up to the date of his publica- 
tion. Should he continue his labours into 
the Empire, he will be certain to make a 
valuable contribution to the period which has 
now become, since the appearance of the 
volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum, the 
most fascinating in Roman history. 

W. Wanrve Fowzer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Organising Committee of Section A of 
the British Association has arranged that a 
special discussion shall be held, jointly with 
Section D, on ‘‘ The Physical and Physiological 
Theories of Colour-visien,” at the Birmingham 
meeting in the first week of September. The 
discussion will be opened by Lord Rayleigh, 
and Dr. Michael Foster will also take part in it. 
Persons who wish to contribute papers bearing 
on the subject of discussion are requested to 
send their names to the Recorders of Sections A 


or D, at 22, Albemarle Street, W., not later 
than August 1, 


_ Missrs. SonnenscHEIN & Co. announce for 
issue next autumn a new book on British 
Fungi, from the of Mr. W. De Lisle Hay. 
It will be fully illustrated. A small book on 
British Crustaceans, by Mr. F. A. A, Skuse, is 
also in preparation by the same firm. 


M. VERBECR’s final report on the great 
eruption of Krakatau, for which —_—— 
have been eagerly waiting, has recently been 
published at Batavia. It forms a thick volume, 
dealing exhaustively with the subject, and de- 
scribing the state of Krakatau before May, 
1883 ; the activity between May and August 26 ; 
the great eruption which extended from August 
26 to 28, and subsequent eruptions. It also 
discusses the cause of the activity, and the 
accompanying meteorological and other phen- 
omena. The work has been prepared by order 
of the Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies, and is accompanied by a fine atlas of 
maps and album of chromo-lithographs. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Taytor & Francois will publish 
almost immediately a new Introduction to the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, by Mr. T. Le Marchant Douse. 
This work, after discussing the place of the 
Goths and their language in the Indo-European 
m and the Gothic alphabet, investigates 
the phonology, morphology, and syntax of the 
language in the light of the results of modern 
philological research and the author’s own re- 
examination of the Gothic remains. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Putworocicat Socrery.—( Thursday, 
May 27.) 


Dr. Jackson, President, in the Chair.—The 
following communications were read: By Mr. 
Cooke, on ‘The Whgioua of Syracosius.”’ The 


object of this paper was to show that the usual 
explanation of this Yhgicua, as given by the 
scholiast and adopted by most historians (ui dvo- 
uactl Kwupdeiv), was incorrect and untenable. An 
explanation ——— by G. Gilbert in his Beitrage 
was strongly advocated, to the effect that the ¥7- 
gicua forbade, not personal allusions, but allusions 
to the mutilation of the Hermae. It was further 
urged that the usual view of the mutilation and of 
the exile of Alcibiades—viz., that they were due to 
oligarchical intrigue, could not be maintained. No 
theory was advanced to account for the mutilation 
itself, but it was urged that those who took ad- 
vantage of its effects to exile Alcibiades were the 
extreme radicals, and not the oligarchs. The 7- 
gioua of Syracosius, to have any chance of success, 
must have been brought forward from the demo- 
cratic side. The effect of it was to stop the comic 
poets, the steady allies of the oligarchy, from pro- 
ducing a travesty of the recent religious scare, and 
satirising the democratic leaders who had made 
political capital out of it.—By the President: 
Tidupvady tt yévos abtav bs ye Upti oxoroupév 
galverat, moddAod uey yap Adovor Tav dvdpay eltacr 
kal Keyratpos nat roobroow érépois, mdumordrAa 3e 
Saripos Kal trois dobevéor nal wodutpdrois Onpiors: 
Tax 8 peradAdrrovs: rds re idéas Kal Thy Sdvausy els 
GAAfhAous. Plato, Politicus, 291 azn. The whole 
context of this (see especially 292 p, 303 3) 
shows that ‘‘the motley crew” includes certain 
so-called politicians who seem to the Eleate to be 
no better than partisans and impostors ; but it is 
not clear (1) who these so-called politicians are, 
(2) why they are compared, some to lions, 
centaurs, and the like, others to satyrs and to 
brutes, feeble and crafty. First then, who are the 
so-called politicians? In this part of the dialogue 
there are unmistakable echoes of the Republic: and 
in particular at 297 2 there is a reference to the 
parable of the ship and the skipper. Now, in the 
sixth book of the Republic, in the immediate sequel 
to that famous apologue, Socrates observes that 
young people are = not, ads is commonly 
supposed, by the paid professors, but by the 
populace, who are, in fact, ‘‘the oy of 
sophists,’’? fashioning young and old, men and 
women, at will. Hence, comparing the _—~. 
in the Republic, 492 a, where the populace of 
Athens are designated as péyioro: copioral, with 
the pomagee in the Politicus, 291 cand 303 c, where 
the so-called statesmen are described as rdvrwy ray 
| copioTav péyioros yéns, and as uéyioro TY GopioTay 








—————— 
cogioral, I conclude that, by the so-called states- 
men, Plato means, not merely the office-holders or 
the demagogues, but generally all who, in any 
given constitution, have a share in the sovereign 
power. Secondly, why are the so-called politicians 
compared, some to lions, centaurs, and the like, 
others to satyrs and to brutes, feeble and crafty ? 
The eixdves of the sixth book of the Republic contain 
no parallel to this phrase. But in the ninth book, 
588 and 589, the constituents of the individual 
man—i.¢., his rational, spirited, and appetitive 

—are respectively com to “a shee. 
on,’? and ‘‘a monster with many heads, subject 
to perpetual change.’’ Further, on the strength 
of the analogy between the of the man and 
the parts of the state, which analogy is steadily 
maintained throughout the lic, it would seem 
that in the aristocracy of the ideal state, where the 
ovAakes, analogous to the Aoyiwrixdy, are supreme, 
in timocratic oligarchy, where, as we are expressly 
told, 548 c, the @vyoedés is the predominant ele- 
ment, and in democracy, where the two upper 
classes are merged fin the third class, which finds 
its analogue in the ér:Ouuyridy, the &vOpwmros, the 
Aéwy, and the roixlAov nad roAuKépadov Onplov of 588, 
589 are respectively prominent. Now it is plain 
that we cannot pass at once from this conjectural 
eixév to the passage in the Politicus, because in the 
latter the perfect state does not come into view. 
Yet it is difficult to resist the conviction that ‘‘ the 
— and the brutes, feeble and cunning,’ 
“the fn ¥ - _ - ~ ” nich and 
respectively the democratical, oligarc an 
monarchical elements of society, the ‘‘centaur’’ 
taking the place of the ‘“‘man’’ of Republic 589, 
because too much honour would be done to con- 
tem monarchy, if it were compared to 
perfect humanity. That the transformation of 
these creatures typifies the revolution of states, by 
which different elements of society become respec- 
tively predominant, follows immediately, if the 
main contention is admitted. In this connexion 
it seems worth while to say a word about the 
sentence éfalpyns jupeyvénoa nariddv toy mepi Ta 
tav wércwv mpdyyara xopéy in 291 3. As the text 
stands, it seems strange, that, when the Eleate has 
been thus explicit in describing the object of his 
gaze, the young Socrates should ask Mojoy; and 
stranger still that the Eleate, in replying to the 
superfluous question, should be less communicative 
than he had been before; for most certainly the 
words roy rdvtwy Tay copis Tay ueyiorov yénTa Kal Tab 
Ts Tis Téxvns eureipsruroy convey less information 
than the phrase roy wep) 7a Tav wéAewy mpdyyara 
xopév. I am then inclined to regard this last 
phrase as an additament. Omit it, and all goes 
well. ‘‘I was dumbfounded,” says the Eleate, 
“by the sudden sight—Y. §. By the sudden 
sight of what?—EZieate—by the sudden sight of 
the greatest impostor in the sophistical world.””— 
From Dr. Paley: ‘‘ Did Virgil, Georgie 1. 466-483, 
imitate Apollonius Rhodius rv. 1280-1287?” The 
well-known passage in the Georgics has a peculiar 
interest, because, as I have often pointed out, the 
same prodigies in effect are said to have occurred 
at the death of Julius Caesar, which a century 
later are narrated as having happened at the 
Crucifixion: the sun was darkened, earthquakes 
occurred in parts of Italy usused to such dis- 
turbance (insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes, G@. 1. 
475), and pale ghosts were seen at nightfall. 
This triple miracle or portent—the darkness, the 
earthquake, the apparition—is given in chap. xxvii. 
of St. Matthew, with this singular anomaly, that 
the ‘‘graves were opened” is described as the 
effect of the earthquake, whereas the ‘* bodies of 
the saints which slept arose and came out of the 
ves, and were seen by many,’’ not until “‘ after 
resurrection.’ Virgil’s statement, in a verse 
apparently based on the alliterative style of 
us, found also in Lucret. 1. 123, 


‘* et simulacra modis pallentia miris, 
Visa sub obscurum noctis,”’ 

is of so unusual a character as a portent, that one 
is curious to discover whence he got the idea. It 
might be said, from Od. xx. 355, where apparitions 
seen in the palace are associated with sudden 
darkness. The p in Apollonius, however, 
has so many remarkable resemblances that I think 
Virgil must have had it in view, and what is more 

ous—misunderstood it. That the poet’s Greek 
was very superficial is shown by the curious mis- 
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translation in Zel. vi. 58, “‘ omnia vel medium 
fiant mare,’’? from the mdvra 8 adda ‘yévorro of 
Theocritus, as if @vaAAa had been évdAia, .Apol- 
lonius is describing the panic of the Argonauts 
when they found themselves on the shoals and 
marshy flats of the Syrtis. Their cheeks, says the 
poet, grew pale, like ghosts ; 
xiro dt xAdos dud) mapecs, 
ofov 8 aWixorow eoxdres elddérAo1w 
dvépes eiAlocovra: ava mrérw, 


&c. I need not quote the eight verses in full; the 
point of them is this: ‘‘As men wander round a 
city pale with fright, looking for the issue of some 
war or pestilence, or some sudden delugé, or when 
the images in the temples sweat blood, or deep 
mutterings (uvxa) are heard in the sacred precincts 
onkois), or when the sun is darkened at mid-da 
and the stars appear—so did the chiefs stroll 
despairingly on the far-extending shore.”” Now 
Virgil, who enumerates all the above prodigies, 
and somewhat expands them, must, I think, have 
misunderstood the comparison of frightened men 
to pale ghosts, and taken the poet to mean ‘‘as 
ghosts in human form flit round a city,” &c. 
(Absurd as was the mistake, if he really had this 

in view, we must come to this conclusion. 
And as he goes on to describe the overflowing of 
the Padus, 


** Proluit insano contorquens vortice silvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta tulit,”’ 


in words so closely resembling the Greek, 


hé tw” duBpov 
bomerov, bare Boav kate uupla Exducev Epya, 
and mentions also the voice in the sacred groves, 
‘* Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 
Ingens,”’ 
and the sweating of the statues, 
‘* Et moestum illa crimat templis ebur, aeraque 
sudant,’’ 
} bray adréuata téava pén i8pdéovra 
aluari, kal wunal onois tu payrdtwvra, 


and lastly, as both poets include the darkening of 
the sun, whether by an eclipse or from some other 
natural cause—I say, as all these points of resem- 
blance are so close and so well marked, there can 
hardly be a doubt but that Virgil copied and 
partly mistranslated Apollonius. I conclude with a 
remark of importance. The discrepancy in date, 
not to say, the inconsistency, already alluded to, 
in the Gospel account of the ——_ seen in 
Jerusalem, makes it exceedingly likely that the 
narrative of St. Matthew took its colouring from 
the portents popularly believed to have happened 
at the death of Julius Caesar. If my contention 
is right, this is an instructive instance of a story 
which has attained great significance, and yet will 
not stand against a critical examination. It is 
quite certain that, if graves are opened by an 
earthquake, and the dead in them come to life and 
step forth some days later, there is an utter con- 
fusion between the natural causes (the liberation 
of the bodies) and the supernatural effects (the 
coming to life). I prefer to think the statement 
itself cannot be accepted as historically true. 


Soorrry or Antiquaries.—(Zhursday, June 10.) 


Tue Prestpent in the Chair.—The Rev. O. M. 
Church, Canon of Wells, read a paper on the 
building of the cathedral, illustrated by carefully 
drawn plans and elevations, the object of which 
was to show from evidence in the fabric rolls and 
other documents, as well as the actual ap ce 
of the building, that Bishop Reginald Fitz Joceline, 
who held the see from 1174 to 1191, built the north 
porch and the nave up to the third bay from the 
west front.—Mr. R. U. Nichols exhibited a brass 
of the Annunciation, which had been originally 
in Hereford Cathedral, the date being 1524.—Mr. 
J. E. Price exhibited a large Roman tile found in 
Warwickshire, with an unintelligible inscription 
scratched upon it.—Sir H. Ingleby exhibited a 
MS. of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
consisting of lives of the saints, with many 
illuminated vignettes of martyrdoms.—Lord de 
Ros exhibited a seal of Godfrai de Ros, found in 
the river Nairn in 1872, The shield bears three 
water bouquets. 





Roya Histortcat Socrery.—(Thursday, June 17.) 


C. A. Fyrrz, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. A. R. Ropes read a paper on ‘‘ Co-operative 
History,’”’ in which he first divided the production 
of history into the three stages of collection of 
facts, drawing of inferences, and writing of the 
narrative. He pointed out what qualities dre 
necessary for the proper performance of each of 
these labours, and showed that in most historical 
writers these qualities are not equally developed, 
and in some cases oneof them is altogether deficient. 
Having stated the defects in historical literature 
which result from this imperfection, Mr. Ropes 
proposed to remedy them by division of labour, 
apportioning the stages of work to different classes 
of persons in co-operation and communication 
with each other. He sketched some practical 
methods of exercising historical co-operation, and 
concluded by criticising some recent works 
produced by organisations similar to that suggested. 
—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, S. Cooper, J. F. Palmer, T. Pagliardini, 
G. P. Williamson and the Chairman took part. 


Royat Asiatic Socrery.—(Jfonday, June 21.) 


E. L. Branpretu in the Chair.—Mr. R. Sewell, 
of the Madras Civil Service, read a paper on 
‘Karly Buddhist Symbolism.’’ The object of the 
paper was to show that, in all probability, those 
symbols found carved on early Buddhist monu- 
ments, which cannot be directly traced to indi- 
genous Indian sources, were derived from Western 
Asian symbols, pre-existent aud connected with 
sun-worship. He first briefly summarised the 
history of pre-Buddhistic India, so far as it applied 
to the question of the political relations existing 
between the Hindus of Northern India and the 
great Assyrian, Chaldean, and Persian Empires, 
and showed that for eight centuries Northern India 
lay open to Assyrian and Chaldean infiuences; 
while for the succeeding two centuries a consider- 
able portion of that country was subject to the 
Persian Empires, and paid the large sum of 350 
talents of gold to the Persian exchequer. Mr. 
Sewell alluded to the probability that the inhabi- 
tants of the country on each side of the Indus 
traded with one another by land during this 
period, and imbibed one another’s religious and 
superstitious ideas. During the Alexandrian 
period which followed, Greek ideas made them- 
selves largely felt. Proofs of Greek and Roman 
influence in India were shortly given. It was then 
shown that the superstitions and beliefs of the 
masses of the people in India, in Assyria, in 
Chaldea, and in Persia were very similar, so that 
no inherent improbability stood in the way of the 
present identification of early Buddhist symbols. 
Mr. Sewell proceeded to argue that there is ample 
— that foreign influences were actually felt in 

dia. He touched on the early Indian alphabet, 
which Panini distinctly calls a Yavanini Lipi, on 
the acceptance by the Hindus of Chaldean 
astronomy, system of astrology, and time-nota- 
tion, on the Persepolitan origin of Indian 
sculptural ornamentation, and on the fact that 
the old Vedic religion of India was revolutionised 
exactly at the period of the greater prosperity of 
the Assyrian Empire. The origin of the svastika, 
the dharma-chakra and the trisula were next dealt 
with, Mr. Sewell expressing his belief that all 
were ancient Asian sun-symbols, and that the 
last, the ¢risui/a,is nothing more or less than a 
conventionalised scarab. Bya series of illustra- 
tions, the identity was sought to be established 
and transition stages were shown; and that, in all 
probability, the Taurus symbol, the caduceus of 
Mercury, and several symbols found on various 
coins and in various Few in Oyprus and 
Etruria, as well as in Buddhistic India, are merely 
modifications from the original scarab form which 
was in constant use in Assyria, Chaldea, and 
Persia, as well as in the country of its origin, 
Egypt. The images of Jagannitha in the temple 
at Puri, in Kattak, was said to be merely a form 
of the ¢risula; and an interesting illustration was 
given of a coin, believed to be unique, but certainly 
Indian, in which Vishnu is represented in the 
form of an anthropoid ¢risu/a. The marks worn 
on their foreheads by Vishnu worshipers in India 
are probably derived from the same symbol. Mr. 
Sewell concluded his paper by a diffident sugges- 
tion that, after all, the much discussed fleur-de-lys 





may be merely a conventionalised form of the same 
emblem. He illustrated this by an ornament 
found in Etruria on the bronze base of one of the 
images from the Pollidrara tombs.—A discussion 


followed, in which Sir George Birdwood and Mr. ~ 


Bertin took part. 


Pre Rott Soorery.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Monday, June 21.) 


H. C. Maxwett Lyre, Esa., Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, in the Chair.—Dr. Geo. W. Mar- 
shall, Col. Alexander Ridgway, Messrs. Edward 
Walford, J. Horace Round, Charles Haigh, F. C. 
Bayard, and other members of the society were 
present. The adoption of the reports of the 
council and of the auditors was moved by the 
chairman, seconded by Dr. Marshall, and carried 
unanimously. The society’s annual report an- 
nounces the intention of the council to at once 
proceed with the collection of materials for an 
initial volume of a new series of publications 
which will include the many early charters and 
deeds of the reigns of Stephen and Henry IL., or 
of still earlier date, which are yet extant at the 
Public Record Office. This proposition was dis- 
cussed at some length by the members present, 
Col. Ridgway remarking that he thought it would 
give very general satisfaction to the subscribers, 
an opinion which was fully endorsed by Dr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Round.—It was stated that, in 
response to the hon. secretary’s circular letter to 
home and foreign libraries, the following had 
already applied to become subscribers, namely 
the libraries of the House of Commons and All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; Heidelberg and Leip: 
Universities; the Signet Library, Edinburgh ; an 
the public free libraries of Bolton, Middlesbrough, 
and Manchester.—Copies of the fifth volume of 
the society’s publications (the Pipe Roll for the 
eighth year of King Henry the Second, a.p. 
1161-62), now being issued to the members, were 
laid upon the table.—A vote of thanks to the 
chairman was proposed by Mr. Walford, who 
thanked the Deputy Keeper for allowing the 
meeting to be held at the Rolls House, thus 
showing his cordial encouragement of the society’s 
undertaking. In reply, Mr. Lyte said he should 
be at all times most ready to advance the society’s 
interests by every means in his power, as he con- 
sidered that, under different circumstances, the 
society’s work might very properly have been 
carried out under the auspices of the Government. 


FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents. 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 














The Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge. By the late Robert Willis 
and J. W. Clarke. In4vols. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 


No less than twenty-six years have elapsed 
since the late Prof. Willis announced, in a 
lecture delivered at Cambridge, that he hoped 
to bring out a book very shortly on the 
architectural history of the university. It 
was not, however, till the year 1869 that 
he definitely applied himself to the task ; and 
then his health soon failed, and at his death 
in 1875 he was still very far from the accom- 
plishment of this great undertaking. The 
incomplete, though still very valuable, notes 
which Prof. Willis left would probably have 
been useless had it not been that his nephew, 
Mr. J. W. Clarke, was prepared to take up 
the work and devote to it many years of the 
most patient and enthusiasticlabour. During 
eleven years Mr. J. W. Clarke again worked 
over all the ground which had previously been 
covered by Prof. Willis, and with the most 
laborious care read and made use of the 
bursars’ accounts belonging to every college, as 
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well as all documents relating to the sites and 
conveyance of college property, and an immense 
mass of papers concerning the university—a 
labour the amount of which is very difficult 
to realise, owing to the fact that so many of 
these documents belong to a period when 
handwriting was specially cramped and 
illegible.* 

The result of this double labour has been the 
production of a work of the very highest merit, 
at once remarkable for its minute accuracy 
and its width of scope. Itsinterest and value 
extend far more widely than the University 
of Cambridge, dealing, as it does, with the 
whole history of the growth and development 
of the university and collegiate systems in 
England, illustrated by most valuable refer- 
ences to the University of Oxford, the Col- 
lege of Eton, and other parallel examples 
of domestic architecture such as Haddon 
Hall. 

As a writer on the structural history of a 
building Prof. Willis has never been rivalled ; 
and this side of the architectural history of 
Cambridge he would, if he had lived, have 
treated in a very complete way. But it is to 
Mr. J. W. Clarke’s co-operation that we owe 
the immense additional value that has been 
given to this work by a careful study of all 
that is recorded in existing MSS. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that this Architoc- 
tural History as we have it now is a far more 
important and valuable work than it would 
have been even if so very able a writer and 
siete as Prof. Willis had lived to com- 

ete it. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
book is the thorough way in which the 
authors have worked out the history of the 
development of the collegiate system, both 
with regard to the buildings themselves, and 
also as concerns the modes of life and teaching 
which gradually caused more and more pro- 
vision to be made for the comfort and instruc- 
tion of the students. This is given partly in 
the introduction and partly in the third 
volume. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
both Oxford and Cambridge were very similar 
in their arrangements to a modern German 
or Scotch university. Public lecture-rooms, 
senate house, and library, were the only build- 
ings specially erected for the use of the lecturers 
and their pupils. Board and lodging had to 
be found by each member of the university 
either in private houses or in hostels or inns. 
In many cases the hostel appears to have 
been a private house hired by a group of 
students, who could live with greater comfort 
and economy by this sort of club arrange- 
ment. The senior man, who made himself 
personally responsible to the landlord for the 
rent, by degrees grew to be a more important 
person, and was dignified by the name of 
Principal. After the founding of colleges, 
many of these hostels or inns joined them- 
selves to some one college, and continued to 
have a sort of semi-independent existence, 
being partly governed by a Principal elected 
by the members of the hostel, and partly by 
a second Principal, who was appointed by the 


* Mr. J. W. Clarke very warmly acknowledges 
t help which was constantly given him in 

h of difficult MSS. the much 
University librarian, Mr. Henry Brad- 
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college to which the hostel was affiliated. 
In some cases a group of many hostels or 
halls, as they were called at Oxford in later 
times, grew up round the most popular col- 
leges. In the fifteenth century some seven 
or eight of these halls were clustered round 
Merton College at Oxford; two of these, at 
least in name, still exist, namely, Beam Hall, 
now a private house, and St. Albans’ Hall, 
which has recently been incorporated with its 
parent college. Though in some instances, in 
the fifteenth century, the hostels of Cam- 
bridge were rebuilt with chapel, hall, and 
library of their own, yet they always con- 
tinued to be on a quite different footing from 
that of a college, as they possessed no endowed 
property except what was held in trust for 
them. In the sixteenth century most of these 
hostels fell into disuse, owing to the increased 
scale of the college buildings, and probably 
also from the diminution of the number of 
students. Mr. Clarke gives a list of twenty- 
seven which 7, - occupation during the 
reign of He: ‘ 

The oil aitieien, as Mr. Clarke points 
out, at first referred not to the building, but 
solely to the corporate body who lived in the 
building. The ancient name for the structure 
itself was domus or aula,* but in the fourteenth 
century the word collegiwm gradually came to 
imply both the building and its occupants. 
Thus, while the statutes of Brasenose, at 
Oxford, speak of the “‘ Kings Haule and Col- 
ledge ” of Brasennose, the license of Richard 
II. to William of Wykeham gives him per- 
mission to fuund a ‘‘ Collegium, domum sive 
aulam,” as if these three words meant the 
same thing. 

Owing to the fact that some of the colleges 
at Oxford formed the models for similar 
foundations at Cambridge, Mr. Clarke has 
spent no little labour in his investigations 
with regard to the magnificent institutions 
founded by Walter de Merton, William of 
Wykeham, and others, so that this book is 
almost of as much interest to the members of 
one university as to those of the other. The 
very interesting fact is noted that the after- 
wards universal quadrangle plan of a college 
was a later growth. Merton College, though 
founded on a very magnificent scale, originally 
consisted of a rather scattered group of build- 
ings without any quadrangle, and it was not 
till New College was built, about the year 
1400, by William of Wykeham, that the per- 
fectly developed collegiate plan was arrived at. 
The oldest college buildings at Cambridge, 
as at Peterhouse, consisted only of living- 
rooms, with a dining-hall, kitchen, and other 
offices. Special college chapels at first were 
not provided, and the members of each col- 
lege worshipped in the nearest parish church. 
The more magnificent scheme of Walter de 
Merton at Oxford embraced a sort of com- 
promise between the two systems. A large 
cross church was planned by the founder, in 
which the nave was to have been set apart 
for the parishioners, while the choir and 
transepts, closely screened off, were to have 
been reserved for the use of the college. The 
nave, however, was never built, so that the 
college and the people of the parish had to 
use the same building ; and this continues to 





* Or more rarely Aedes, a name still applied to 





| Christ Church at Oxford. 





be the case down to the present day. It is 
interesting to note that this, as it were, acci- 
dental form of building—a choir with two 
transepts but no nave, became afterwards, at 
Oxford, a favourite plan for the more magni- 
ficent college chapels, even when there was 
no intention or even possibility that a nave 
should ever be added. This we see in the 
chapels of New College, Magdalen, and All 
Souls. 

Part iii. of this widely interesting work 
contains an account of the way in which the 
college rooms were used and shared by several 
fellows and students. The early statutes 
provide that three or more mea should occupy 
each room, which served for sleeping, living, 
and working in. The senior men were 
responsible for the good behaviour of their 
younger room-companions, and also gave them 
help in their studies. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at Cambridge, doctors and college 
preachers were alone entitled to have a 
separate room; but the statutes of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of 1340 admit the principle 
that a student of rank and position may be 
allotted a separate room even in his student 
days. At first, no doubt, in some cases each 
room was undivided ; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury small closets for study were usually 
screened off from the main appartment. Even 
as early as 1400 the statutes of William of 
Wykeham distinguish between the “ camerae”’ 
and the “loca studiorum in iisdem cameris.” 
This arrangement is shown in the interesting 
plans measured by Prof. Willis (vol. iii., pp. 
307-9) of the recently destroyed Legge and 
Perse building at Caius College, built in 
1617-19, in which three or four closets are 
screened off from the main room which con- 
tained the occupants’ beds, very closely 
crowded according to our modern notions. 
A similar arrangement is shown in an old 
plan of the eastern block at New College, 
Oxford, built in 1681. Even as late as the 
latter part of the eighteenth century under- 
graduates seem very commonly to have had a 
chamber-companion or chum. 

It would be quite impossible, within the 
limits of an article like this, to give the 
merest sketch of the minute and careful his- 
tory of every college which this most valuable 
work contains. The documentary and struc- 
tural history of each is worked out with equal 
care, as well as the history of the site and 
the original ownership of the various plots of 
land which were absorbed one after another 
as each college increased in wealth and ex- 
tended its borders. 

The materials which Mr. J. W. Clarke 
gives towards a comparison of the architec- 
tural growth of Oxford and Cambridge are 
very interesting, and some of the differences 
between the two universities are very striking. 
From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
the collegiate buildings of Oxford appear 
to have been more magnificent than those of 
Cambridge, mainly owing to the abundance of 
good freestone in Oxfordshire, while at Cam- 
bridge the only local materials available for 
the mason were clunch or chalk for the dress- 
ings, and water-worn pebbles, only fit for 
stuccoed rubble. The marshy condition of 
the surrounding country and its bad roads 
made the import of good building stone from 
Yorkshire and Northamptonshire a very costly 
matter. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
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century means of transport were much im- 
proved, and the use of stone from distant 
quarries became more extended. The early 
use of fine brickwork in Cambridge arose 
from this poverty in stone, and the rich 
plum-red of the brick courts of St. Johns’, 
Queens’, and other colleges is now one of the 
— striking architectural beauties of the 
place. 

Though much poorer than Oxford in fine 
examples of Gothic work, Cambridge is 
supreme in its noble and magnificent build- 
ings of Renaissance style. In this the con- 
trast is very strong. Oxford continued largely 
to follow its native Tudor-Gothic models till 
almost the end of the seventeenth century, 
while Cambridge was foremost in England in 
adopting the new style, which Italy was the 
first to develop. The seventeenth-century 
buildings of Clare and Christ’s Colleges 
are examples of extraordinary beauty, far 
superior in purity of design to the contem- 
porary work of Italy, where a rapid decadence 
was taking place. The builders at Cambridge 
luckily followed older models ; and we see in 
work of Charles I.’s time almost exact copies 
of the very beautiful mullioned windows, 
with classical details, which were so much 
used in Central Italy nearly two centuries 
before, as, for example, in the noble Palazzo di 
Venezia in Rome, built for Cardinal Barbo (after 
Paul II.) by a Florentine architect in 1460. In 
richness of design and minuteness of detail the 
‘‘Honour Gate” of Caius College, erected 
soon after 1573, is almost unrivalled in the 
world. Its extreme delicacy of workmanship 
strongly recalls the influence of the Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg school of silver-workers. 
Probably nowhere else have such minute 
mouldings been executed in stone; and yet 
from its general breadth of design the whole 
effect is strongly decorative and free from 
apparent over-claboration. 

A considerable portion of the first volume 
is devoted to a careful history of the slow 
progress of the glorious chapel of Kings’ Col- 
lege, from its founding by Henry VI. in 1446 
to the completion of the magnificent stained- 
glass windows in 1531 by the executors of 
Henry VII., and finally the rood-loft, stalls, 
and high altar added by Henry VIII., the latter 
not completed till 1545. Mr. Clarke is cer- 
tainly right in repudiating the popular notion 
that any designs of Albert Diirer were used 
by the English glass painters who produced 
this wonderful series of windows; but, never- 
theless a strong Flemish influence is un- 
mistakably visible in the expression of the 
faces, the costumes, and in the general com- 
position of each picture. An interesting 
recent discovery is noted by Mr. Clarke, 
namely, that the great screen and rood- 
loft, fourteen feet thick, which formed 
part of Henry VI.’s original scheme, was at 
first intended to be of stone, not of wood, like 
the existing one of Henry VIII. Traces of 
the start of this stone screen where it was to 
join the side walls still exist, and are visible 
from the present rood-loft. Signs of Italian 
influence in the ornaments of Henry VIII’s 
wood-work are very clear, though modified 
by a certain coarseness of detail, which was 
common in English wood-work of the six- 
teenth century. This foreign influence was 
probably due, not to Torrigiano, who had left 
England many years before the screen and 





stalls were begun, but to one of the other 
Florentine sculptors who worked on the 
-magnificent tombs of Wolsey and Henry VIII., 
as well as on the terra-cotta decorations of 
the palace at Hampton Court. 

One of the most valuable of the many 
plans which richly illustrate this book is the 
carefully measured drawing of the old chapel 
of St. John’s and the adjoining part of the 
hospital, which was made by Prof. Willis 
before the unhappy destruction of these most 
interesting remains. The precise use of the 
long hall on the north of the old chapel 
remains doubtful; but Mr. J. W. Clarke is 
inclined to agree with Prof. Babington’s 
theory that it was the infirmary of the 
hospital—by far the most probable supposi- 
tion. 

The whole work is copiously illustrated 
with really instructive drawings, not merely 
pretty pictures. Reduced facsimiles of 
Loggan’s careful copper engravings are given 
with the history of every college, and add 
immensely to the value of the book. The 
fourth volume, which consists wholly of large 
plans, is a model for the architectural illus- 
tration of a work of this kind. A very 
excellent method is used to distinguish 
between earlier and later buildings. The 
later additions are printed on transparent 
linen, and fit over the plan of the older parts, 
so that the relative positions of the two can 
be seen at once—a most useful method, which 
has never before been adopted in any English 
work. In short, this architectural history 
is one which must take a foremost place 
among works of this class throughout the 
world, and for its special purpose can never 
be superseded. 

One cannot but wish that some such rare 
combination of authorship may some day be 
found to deal with the even more interesting 
subject of the architectural history of the 
sister university of Oxford. 

J. Henry Mrppreton. 
= 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

TELL DEFENNEH. 
Bromley, Kent: June 17, 1886. 

THE last two months of my work in Egypt for 
this season have been spent on the hitherto 
unexamined site of Defenneh (pronounced 
Def'neh), the Tahpanhes, Taphne (LXX), and 
Daphnae of antiquity. This site is of consider- 
able importance intrinsically, as that of the 
earliest Greek town in Egypt; and also, acci- 
dentally, as being a site of the XX VIth Dynasty 
wholly free from later remains. How this 
comes about is told us by Herodotos when he 
says that Amasis removed the Greek mercen- 
aries and settlers from here, and thus ruined 
the place early in his reign. 

e centre of attraction in the place is the 
palace-fort of Psamtik I., a massive square 
building, to which many successive additions 
were made by the later kings of that dynasty. 
That it was a fort we may be certain from its 
construction, from a large stela recording the 
garrison stationed here, and from the arms and 
armour found in the camp around it ; and that 
it was founded by Psamtik I. is certain, as I 
took out the metal, stone, and porcelain founda- 
tion plaques from beneath each corner of it, 
inscribed with his name. That it was also a 
small palace or hunting-box of the kings is 
shown by the fine decorative stonework, of 
which fragments were found, and by the rich 
collection of pieces of the finest Greek vases of 








that age (one with a demotic inscri iption) which 
would not belong to a mere frontier ison. 
Further, this is doubtless ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Rioee te 
Tahpanhes,” mentioned by Jeremiah; and the 
“brickwork” or “pavement” (R.V.) which 
was “‘at the entry” is exactly explained by a 
large paved area outside of the opposite 
to the entry. This was evidently used for out- 
door business, and was a most suitable spot for 
Nebuchadnezzar to “‘ spread his royal pavilion.” 
Unhappily the greater of this platform 
had been denuded by the heavy rains, which 
have washed away most of the —— so that 
the stones of Jeremiah have doubtless dis- 
appeared long ago. Of the fort and palace 
itself scarcely anything but the substructure 
was left, and that only preserved owing to its 
having been burnt; but in the outbuildings and 
offices around it on the ground level many 
objects were preserved. Much fine pottery of 
the XXVIth Dynasty; bronze and iron work; 
weights (two or three in every chamber); 
delicately made scale armour of iron, six laps 
thick, and yet net over heavy; invaluable 
plaster jar sealings, with royal names which 
date the finds; and, perhaps most important, 
bushels, sacksful, of the finest pain Greek 
vases, all thrown away broken up, in two or 
three rubbish rooms, and all dated, more nearly 

thaps than any other find of vases, by jar 
ids of Amasis, who removed the Greeks and 
stopped their trade early in his reign. We 
know for certain that this great layer must 
belong to within a few yearsJafter 570 B.C. ; 
but all the most striking pieces are of a style 
and colouring as yet whilly unknown in the 
British Museum collection, and, stranger still, 
quite different from the characteristic Nau- 
kratian pottery. Only two bits of the com- 
monest types of Naukratis were found in the 
whole work. Naukratis and Defenneh did not 
bring their pottery from a common source, nor 
from any sources yet known to us. Theinference 
is that each style is that of the place in which 
we find it, and is not imported at all. 

Around this palace-fort was a great walled 
camp about three furlongs north to south, by 
two east to west. The mud-brick wall, fifty 
feet thick, has been absolutely washed away, 
leaving a faint depression below the surround- 
ing —— ground, the fragments on 
which protect it slightly from denudation. 
Within the area of this camp, of which we 
turned over some acres of soil, are innumerable 
arrow heads of iron and bronze, iron slag and 
ore from smelting furnaces and forges, pieces 
of iron horse-bits, iron swords, chisels, ana 
various tools. Silversmiths also lived here, as 
much cut up silver from crucibles was found, 
besides some silver vessels (now in the Bulak 
Museum), and a massive gold handle of a tray. 

Beyond the camp wall was a wide settlement 
covering a plain a mile across, all of the same 
period, all now vastly denuded, leaving only 
a foot or two over the desert sand, and all 
strewn with broken pottery. Jewellers seem 
to have had a special centre at this place. 
Dozens of fragments of gold ornaments are 

icked up by the Bedawin here; and minute 

ronze weights, only suited for weighing 
precious metals, and hitherto almost unknown, 
are so abundant that I have collected about 
a thousand. Weights are one of our most 
important results this season, as last season. 
After the few dozens known before in — 
the five hundred of Naukratis made a revolu 
tion in our material for study; and now we 
have two or three hundred more from Nau- 
kratis, and over sixteen hundred from Defenneh 
and the neighbourhood. A curious feature in 
this settlement is the abundance of drain sinks 
found. Almost every room seems to have had 
one, generally made by digging a hole beside 
a wall down into the clean sand, placing a large 





| jar (generally with holes knocked in it om 
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purpose) in the hole, and filling it up level 
with potsherds. Many of our best amphorae 
were recovered from such places, and some 
remarkable pieces of pottery. The rough pot- 
tery found is very interesting, as showing the 
rototypes of many forms which we know in 
ater times as characteristically Greek; and in 
some cases I have found Greek letters incised 
while wet, showing it to be made by Greeks ; 
while on some amphorae of the thick black 
‘* Polledrara’”’ ware are Phoenician letters in- 
cised by the maker. 

In later times—Ptolemaic and early Roman 
—the town of Daphnae was restricted to a 
comparatively small area to the north-west of 
the old site, where an uninteresting mound 
remains; and on the other side of the canal 
are more dwellings and many tombs, agreeing 
with Herodotos’s statement of the Carian settle- 
ment on both sides of the river. No doubt 
much more might be done here; but two 
months have given us a pretty thorough insight 
into the history of the place, have fixed the 
Carian settlement, and have given invaluable 
material for the study of are the 
history of pottery, foundation deposits, and 
weights, beside clearing up a passage which 
has troubled translators from the LXX. to the 
present day. 

It is hoped that a selection of the objects 
from Nebesheh and Defenneh will be exhibited 
for two or three weeks in September, as the 
objects from Tanis and Naukratis have been in 
previous years. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS AT CHESTER. 
Liverpool: June 21, 1886. 

Since my letter in the AcADEmy, of last week 
further excavations have taken place in Black 
Friars, Chester ; and the mass of concrete come 
upon at thirteen feet beneath the surface has 
been found to be the roof or suspensura of a 
hypocaust. Itis six feet thick. So far, about 
twelve pillars of the hypocaust, which were 
formed of tiles, have been found; and its sides 
appear to be composed of massive blocks of 
sandstone. The room is reported to be of the 
shape of the letter D, and nineteen feet in 
diameter. A few human bones and a coin of 
Constantine were found in the rubbish between 
the pillars. The soil above is entirely ‘‘ made 
ground”; and the discovery seems to still 
further prove what I have frequently asserted, 
that the western slope of the hill upon which 
Chester is built was covered with suburban 
villas to the very edge of the estuary, and that 
if any wall was built on the line of the present 
western wall it was at alate period. It was 
probably from this building that the large 
stones now supporting the clay bank in front 
of the present wall were obtained. Among the 
débris was a portion of a tile inscribed. 


At 


0CO PR | 


which, I think, taken in connexion with a por- 
tion of another tile found in Chester some years 
since, inscribed 

\LEGXX 

lsVBLO 





teaches us that there were a class of tiles 
made there, the last line of the inscription on 
which was SVB. Loco. PR. (the s in the example 
referred to is reversed). At present I refrain 
from giving the exact reading of this abbrevia- 
tion, though I have a strong opinion on the 
subject, 


W. Tompson WATKIN, 


NEW-FOUND INSCRIPTIONS AT ELEUSIS. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: June 11, 1896. 
On May 141 was at Eleusis, By the kind- 
ness of Stephanos N. Dragoumes, a k M.P. 
and a member of the Athens Archaeological 
Society, I had in my hands the excellent plan 
of the antiquities of Eleusis (‘‘Eleusis, 1884- 
85”) which has appeared in the Journal of 
that society. Coming to a place where exca- 
vation was going on, I found that the workmen 
had just un ed two skeletons and a block 
of marble. This block was covered with inscrip- 
tions. I began transcribing them. A gentle- 
man who had told me that he was “the 
inspector of antiquities ” said that I was hinder- 
ing the workmen. It appeared that they were 
about to move the block. There seemed to be 
no need of doing this just then. In con- 
sequence of the overturning of the block, one 
piece of marble after another broke away from 
it. The inspector of antiquities took squeezes 
of two pieces. He told me he was not going 
to transcribe the inscriptions himself. He said 
they would be published in the Journal referred 
to. He also stated that no other inscriptions 
had been discovered at Eleusis recently. After 
taking his squeezes, he went away, desiring me 
to approach the fragments of the block. I had 
been transcribing at a little distance; I now 
went nearer. A workman held for me in its 
right place a thin, and not large, piece of 
marble—a piece not comprised in either of the 
two squeezes. It is not, I think, likely that 
this very fragile piece survived any more 
moving; indeed, the other pieces may have 
got broken again, if not lost. Even my scanty 
transcriptions may be of some archaeological 
service. Had I been permitted to transcribe 
the inscriptions before the block was moved, 

all of them would have been preserved. 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue collection of water-colour drawings by 
deceased masters of the British school, which 
has been specially brought together in order 
to illustrate the permanence of water-colour 
painting, will be opened to the public next 
week in one of the rooms of the Institute. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
for a discussion of the various questions that 
have arisen in regard to the remains at Tiryns, 
will be held, by permission, in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House on 
Friday, July 2, at 4.30 p.m. Mr. F. ©, Penrose, 
who has recently visited Tiryns, will open the 
debate ; and among the subsequent speakers will 
be. Dr. Schliemann, Dr. Dérpfeld, and Prof. 
J. Henry Middleton. Those interested in the 
subject who are not members of the Hellenic 
Society are invited to apply to Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
for cards of admission to the meeting. 


Tue purchases made this year by the Royal 
Academy, under the Chantrey bequest, are— 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘‘The Magic Circle” 
(450), Mr. Andrew C. Gow’s ‘ Cromwell at 
Dunbar” (412), both of which pictures are in 
Gallery V.; and Mr. E. Onslow Ford’s bronze 
statuette of ‘‘ Folly,” in the lecture room, which 
bears the last number in the exhibition (1925), 


Mrs. HAwE!s has designed for an American 
firm a very pretty Chaucer card for one of 
those bunchy legend almanacs which are so 
popular. She has put Hoccleve’s painting of 
Chaucer—the only genuine portrait—into an 
ivied tower of the House of Fame, whence he 
looks on the white-robed angel who was his 
guide. His dearly loved daisies are dotted 
about the picture; and from the tower, among 
branches of trees, projects the metal frame 
which carries the almanac bunch asa sign, In 





the distance is a church backed by a sky ; 

and in the foreground of the earth’s globe. 

i whole design is full of quaint and beautiful 
fancies. 


On Tuesday next, June 29, Messrs. Sotheby 


will sell a valuable collection of bronze imple- 
ments and other Greek, Roman, and Frankish 


antiquities. Many of the objects come from the 
famous Greau, de la Salle, and Castellani 
collection. 


The June number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
(Boussod, Valadon et Cie.), contains a second 
article on the Salon, to accompany some more 
of the admirable reproductions of the pictures 
by photogravure, and by the less pleasing pro- 
cess of phototypy. This time the letterpress is 
written by M. Louis Ganderax, under the cloak 
of a ‘* voyageur,”’ to whom all is strange. It is, 
we suppose, in order to preserve his disguise 
that the writer, who is himself an accomplished 
student of English literature, has introduced 
the following passage : 


TM. Barett [sic] Browning permet ’ des personnes 

fort bien bities (sans doute des modéles de sculp- 
teur) de se promener dans un parc qu’elles prennent 
apparemment pour le Paradis : d’aprés ce que ma 
femme raconte de ses romans, qu’elle lit dans la 


traduction, j’aurais cru cet Anglais plus conven- 
able.” 


The number also contains some verses by M. 
Barbey d’Aurevilley, a ‘“‘short story” by M. 
Paul Bourget, and an article with several illus- 
trations upon Mdme. de Pompadour and the 
sculptor Pigalle. Among the plates, two may 
be specially mentioned: a peculiarly delicate 
line engraving by Levasseur, after Bouguereau’s 
‘Le Printemps,” in the Salon, which torms the 
frontispiece; and a photogravure after one of 
Israels's old fisherwomen. 
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MUSIC. 
“ THE TROUBADOUR” AT DRURY LANE. 


THE third performance of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
new opera last Saturday afternoon was in many 
respects better than the first. Mdme. Valleria 
sang and acted throughout with great power, 
and Mr. Barton McGucken was at his best, so 
that it was a favourable opportunity for hearing 
the work again. At first one is naturally 
occupied with the general effect, and many 
details worthy of notice pass by unheeded. We 
still hold to our opinion that the second and 
third acts are the least satisfactory, and that 
the fourth act is by far the best. Here the 
composer shows what he can accomplish in 
dramatic music, and gives hope and promise of 
still higher things in the future. 

There are two songs in the opera to which 
we perhaps scarcely did justice in our first 
notice. The oneis Guillem’s song in the opening 
act. It may not be very original, but it is flowin 
and melodious, and must certainly be deeme 
effective. The otheris Azalais’s ‘‘ Wiachterlied,” 
in the third act. Here we felt at the first per- 
formance that a subordinate figure in the scene 
becomes too prominent. The second time we 
listened especially to the music, which is 
delightfully quaint and graceful. The song could 
be quite well sung as a detached piece without 
losing in effect. This fact surely justifies to 
some extent our criticism of it from a dramatic 
point of view. The love duet in this act im- 
proves upon acquaintance, though it is not 
powerful enough to take strong hold of the 
public. ‘‘The Troubadour” is not sufficiently 
homogeneous in character. Both librettist and 
composer seem to have looked backward as well 
as forward; and in trying to conform to 
two schools have not thoroughly satisfied either. 
We do not say this by way of reproach. War 
is ever being waged between the Classicists and 








the Romanticists, There are times, such as 
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the present, when that war is carried on with 
ial fierceness, and a composer for the stage 
d himself beset with difficulty on every 
side. Viewed as an honest and courageous 
attempt to raise English opera above the 
Wallace and Balfe level, ‘‘ The Troubadour ”’ 
is distinctly an artistic success; but the story 
is not an attractive one, and there are weak 
moments in the music, so we can scarcely hope 
that it will ever be very popular. Our chief 
duty, however, is not to concern ourselves 
about popular taste, which can very well take 
care of itself; but to acknowledge the merits 
we discover in this new work, and to encourage 
Mr. Mackenzie to continue labouring for the 
cause of high art rather than personal fame. 
The less he seeks the latter the sooner will it 
come to him, We herespeak of him, of course, 
as an opera composer; for as a writer of can- 
tatas, of oratorios, and in the department of 
purely instrumental music, he has produced 
works which have brought him favour, fame, 
and, let us hope, fortune. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. By 
James D. Brown. (Alexander Gardner.) In 
the preface the author tells us that we are to 
look at his dictionary as a supplement to larger 
and more ambitious works of the same class. 
Prominence has naturally been given to British 
Musical Biography. The book contains an im- 
mense number of names not to be found in any 
other dictionary. As a work of reference it is 
therefore extremely useful. One cannot expect 
perfection; but so far as we have examined the 
book, dates, and facts, as a rule, are accurate. 
There are some curious omissions—the deaths 
of Abt and Benedict, for example, are not 
mentioned, There are some small errors in the 
catalogues of the works of Beethoven and Men- 
_ delssohn which ought to be rectified in the next 

edition. The critical remarks on the great c»m- 
posers call, perhaps, for special comment. In the 
preface we are told that they are ‘generally 
digests from a collation of opinions by writers 
of authority.” It would be interesting to know 
who said of Beethoven’s opera of ‘‘ Fidelio” that 
‘‘it is dull so far as purely dramatic interest is 
concerned” ; or of Handel that, in comparison 
with Mendelssohn, ‘‘ his harmonies are thin and 
colourless ”; or of Haydon that “the style of his 
instrumental music, as contrasted with that of 
Bach and Handel, is warm and natural; while 
listeners are led to follow themes which are 
neither too complicated nor too fatiguing, 
instead of being bored and exercised to death 
as was the case with the strictly contrapuntal 
effusions of the two other masters.”’ This last 
sentence is certainly somewhat hard to follow. 
Then, again, Bertini is said to belong ‘‘ to the 
school of Heller and Ascher.”’ Surely Heller and 
Ascher are not of the same school. Mozart’s 
pianoforte works are said to be ‘‘ generally very 
pretty, easy, and polished in style.” We could 
go on giving similar strangeexamples. Not only 
are the great masters thus spoken of in a 
depreciatory manner; but some modern 
writers are praised far beyond their deserts. 
In a work “aiming at conciseness” such 
remarks, even if true, seem quite out of 
place. Again the catalogues of works 
are sometimes spun out to an unnecessary 
length. Haydn’s twelve Salomon Symphonies 
might have been noticed without giving the 
dates after each. Many of Beethoven’s sonatas 
and symphonies are spoken of as “‘ grand,” and, 
moreover, the symphonies in each case are said 
to be ‘for orchestra.” Again, Beethoven’s 
Op. 85 is thus described: ‘‘The Mount of 
Olive FAtOTIO for~golo voices, ag _ 
ondiies tnd,” needles taste of words. Speak- 
itawbout cataloguet’ Wg ice that Dvorik’s 
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list of a works is incomplete, while that 
of Ascher is complete. Surely, on the score of 
importance, the reverse ought to have been the 
case. Again, the catalogue of Schubert’s works, 
compiled for the new edition of Breitkopf and 
and Hartel now in course of publication, might 
have been consulted in giving a list of his works. 
And why are only twenty songs mentioned and 
no idea given of the immense number written 
by the composer? Great effort has been made 
to bring the dictionary right up to date. Thus 
we find mention made of Mr. Prout’s Fourth 
Symphony produced at Oxford only a few 
weeks ago; yet curiously no mention is made of 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony produced at a 
Richter concert at the beginning of May. Mr. 
Rockstro’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” 
written for the Gloucester Festival next Sep- 
tember is mentioned. Mr. Mackenzie’s opera 
just produced is also given, but with its first 
name ‘‘ Guillaume de Cabestanh,”’ and not ‘“‘ The 
Troubadour” as itis now called. We hope that in 
the next edition every care will betaken tocorrect 
errors, for so useful a work should be as trust- 
worthy as it is possible to make it. There is a 
convenient list of musical periodicals, past and 
present, at the end of the book. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A SympHony by Anton Bruckner had been 
announced for the eighth Richter concert last 
Monday evening; but Herr Richter was suffer- 
ing from so severe a cold that, at rehearsal, he 
could not give the explanations which a new 
and difficult work naturally demanded, and 
hence it was withdrawn. It would, of course, 
have satisfied the legitimate curiosity of many 
musicians to hear a new symphony about which 
report speaks so highly, but there is this con- 
solation—that it will be heard next season; 
and if, as said, it be a work of genius, it will 
be none the worse for the keeping. The pro- 
gramme of the concert included well-known 
pieces by Weber, Wagner, and Beethoven, and 
therefore does not call for detailed notice. 
M. G. Henschel was the vocalist, and sang 
with success Wotan’s ‘‘ Abschied ’’ and Sach’s 
Monologue from the third act of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mr. AMRROSE AUSTIN gave his second grand 
concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon, and every part of the vast building 
was crowded, Mdme. Adelina Patti sang ‘‘ Bel 
raggio,” from ‘‘Semiramide”; and her sym- 
pathetic voice and brilliant vocalisation won 
for her, as usual, enthusiastic applause, and 
several recalls, In ‘‘ Darling mine,” she was 
accompanied by the composer, M. L. Engel, 
and so enchanted the public that she had to 
repeat the song. Mr. Sims Reeves was again 
unable to appear, but Signor Nicolini took his 
place in the ‘‘Miserere” duet, from ‘Il 
Trovatore.” The effect of this popular piece was 
somewhat spoilt by the harmonium not being 
quite in tune with the orchestra. Mdme. 
l'rebelli was most successful in songs by Gluck 
and Schira. Miss Emily Winant, who possesses 
an excellent contralto voice, made a highly 
favourable début in songs by Handel and Gluck. 
Signor Foli sang ‘‘ O ruddier than the cherry.”’ 
[he orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Cusins, played Nicolai’s Overture ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser,” 
wnd Beethoven’s Marcb from the ‘‘ Ruins of 
Athens.” Mr. Austin had provided so many 
good things for the public that they were easily 
consoled for the absence of their favourite tenor, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and also of Mr. Vladimir de 
Pachmann, who was likewise unable to appear. 


Space prevents us noticing in detail 
many concerts of the past week. Mr. 
John Thomas gave his annual harp enter- 
tainment last Saturday afternoon, at &t. 








James’s Hall. Mdme. Licbhart gave an 
attractive concert at St. James’ » On, 
Monday, assisted by Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. 

Ilma de Murska, Mdme. Sterling, and Miss) 
Fanny Davies. On Tuesday evening the « 
London Musica] Society Choir, under the; 
direction of Mr. Barnby, was heard to advan-. 
tage in some well-known glees and part-songs. | 
Malle. de Ribeaucourt gave a successful matinée, 
at Redcliffe Gardens, last Wednesday afternoon, 
in which Miss Pauline Gramer, Mr. Carl 
Armbruster, and M. Albert took part. 
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